





HILARY ST. IVES. 
A TALE.* 


By Wiei14amM Harrison AInsworrs. 





ook the first. 
MAY RADCLIFFE. 
lL. 


LOST ON A HEATH. 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


One evening, at the latter end of April, a few years ago, just 


. as it was becoming dusk, a young man, extremely well favoured 
, and well proportioned, took his way on foot across an extensive 


heath in one of our southern counties. 


Hilary St. Ives—for so was he named—might be about one or 
two and twenty. Rather dark, perhaps, but strikingly handsome. 


Features re and well cut ; complexion olive ; | 


jet black ; 


eyes dark and shaded by long eyelashes that tempered their fire ; 
beard black and of a silken texture. Altogether, as fine a youn 
man as you could desire to see. A Tweed walking suit an 
round felt hat constituted his costume. Across his broad shoul- 
ders were strapped a knapsack and a waterproof coat, and he 


carried a stout stick in his hand. 


Our young traveller was bound for the village of Wootton, 
which was situated at the further side of the heath, where he had 
learnt there was a good inn, at which he yrfesees to rest for the 


night. He had walked far that day, and 


ving dined early and 


somewhat sparingly, was quite ready for on ye In fact, the 


keen air and exercise made him feel ravenously 


hungry. 


As far as he could judge—for he was a stranger to the country 
—three miles still lay between him and the desired haven. 
to so stout a pedestrian as he. But if the distance could 

ed so much the better. He would be sooner at the inn, 


and supper would be sooner set before him. 


* All rights reserved. 
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124 Hilary St. Ives. 


After looking in the direction where he supposed Wootton lay, 
and studying, as far as he was able, the intervening ground, he 
came to the conclusion that a considerable angle might be cut off 
by quitting the high road, and crossing the heath as a crow would 
wing its t over it. All very well in the day-time, but the 
hol of night were gatherin on and the gloom was in- 
creased by a mist that arose from an adjacent marsh. 

Hilary, however, had no misgivings—no idea of the risk he 
might run. He was not aware that between him and Wootton 
lay a deep and dangerous morass, which could only be safely 
traversed by one familiar with the locality. 

Wootton Heath, though partially reclaimed, still comprehended 
many miles of wholly uncultivated land. Being undrained, some 

rtions of the waste were marshy, and about half a mile to the 
eft of the road, along which our young traveller was wending 
his way, lay the extensive morass to which we have just adverted. 

On the other side the heath was less swampy, and being 
covered by a short thymy turf, was well adapted to sheep pas- 
ture. en enlivened by sunshine, the wide expanse, purpled 
by heather, embellished by fern and clusters of tall gorse, with 
here and there a grey old thorn or a holly, presented a charming 

icture. The limits of the heath were marked on the right by a 

road belt of firs overtopped by the white spire of a newly built 
church. On the left the boundary was adhe othe the village of 
Wootton being invisible. Three or four little knolls or hillocks 
rising in the midst of the waste were crowned with clumps of 
pines, and contributed to the beaut} of the landscape. 

Before quitting the high road Hilary looked around in quest of 
some one to direct him to Wootton. “Not a human being was in 
sight. Not a sound was heard, except the bleating of sheep and 
the distant barking of a watch-dog. The heath was perfectly 
solitary. However, our young traveller did not hesitate; but 
striking off on the left, where, as we have explained, the danger 
lay, he speeded over the elastic turf. 

In this manner he had soon accomplished nearly half a mile, 
without encountering any obstacle, except such as was presented 
by clumps of gorse, intermingled with briers, and was congratu- 
lating himself on his cleverness, when the swampy nature of the 
ground brought him to a sudden stand-still. 

Not a minute too soon. Had he taken many steps farther, he 
would have been engulphed in the treacherous morass. He 
understood his danger, and perceiving that the quagmire must 
be aoe, and not liking to skirt it, he turned back, as much 
provoked with himself as he had previously been well satisfied. 

He endeavoured to regain the high road, which he had so im- 
prudently quitted, but bewildered by the gloom—for it was now 
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uite dark—he failed in discovering it, and after wandering 
about for nearly half an hour, again found himself on the 
verge of the morass. | 

“This was indeed vexatious. But confident that by pursuing a 
straight course he’ must eventually reach the road, Me turned 
back at once. Unluckily, his course was not straight. Without 
being aware of it, he deviated from the direct line, and to his 
‘infinite surprise and mortification, found himself, for the third 
time, on the borders of the morass. 

He was now quite confounded, and began.to think he must 
be condemned to move in a magic circle. 

Another half hour found him only more hopelessly involved. 
By no efforts could he discover the road, though he appeared to 
have no difficulty in finding the morass. Uneasy thoughts beset 
him. He shuddered at the idea of passing the night on the dark 
and dreary heath. But he soon took heart. Though constantly 
baffled, he would not succumb, until forced to do so by sheer ex- 
haustion. 

Vainly did he attempt to extricate himself from the magic circle. 
As surely as he went on, so surely did he come back to the in- 
evitable point. At last, he was brought to a halt. Carefully as 
he proceeded, he contrived to roll down a hollow, and when he 
recovered from the fall he sat down on the brink of the pit to 
reflect; the bitterness of his reflections being aggravated by the 
tantalising picture summoned up by his fancy of the snug parlour 
at the inn, with the hot supper in preparation. 

Heavens! how hungry he felt. Springing to his feet he set 
off again, but presently got entangled in a thick cluster of 
gorse, 

But help was now at hand. While he was struggling out of 
the gorse, voices reached his ears, and he iiatentipensaned in 
the direction whence the sounds proceeded, shouting lustily as he 
went. 

Instead of responding to his outcries, the interlocutors became 
suddenly mute, and the darkness did not permit him to distin- 
guish them. 

After a moment’s pause, he called out again. This time, a 
gruff voice demanded who he was, and what he wanted? Hilary 
replied that he was a traveller, who had lost his way on the 
heath, and pressing on as he spoke, soon descried two sturdy- 
looking vagabonds, who were standing in a more open spot, tran- 
quilly awaiting his approach. The fellows were rk. TH clad, 
and had the appearance of gipsies, and their looks and deport- 
ment inspired Hilary with distrust. On their part, the gipsies 
eyed him narrowly. 

As he came up, the surly fellow who had first addressed him, 
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asked if he wanted to be smothered in the bog, that he ventured 
near it on so dark a night. 

“T have no such desire,” replied Hilary. “ Like a fool I must 
needs quit the high road, and I have paid the penalty for my 
folly by being kept wandering about on the brink of the marsh 
for two hours at least.” 

“ Ho! ho!” laughed the gipsy. “ Pleasant pastime on a dark 
night. You may thank your stars it’s no worse. It’s easier to 
get into a bog than to get out of it, as many a poor devil has 
found to his cost.” 

“T want to go to Wootton!” eried Hilary, who did not like 
this jesting ; ‘‘ will you show me the way ” 

«The nearest way lies straight on,” said the man. 

“ Why that will take me to the marsh!” cried Hilary. 

“To be sure it will!” exclaimed the other gipsy, with a coarse 
laugh. “Seth Cooper is gammoning you. You must go round 
about, if you want to get safely to Wootton.” 

“ Why need you trouble yourself about him, Reuben !” cried 
Seth Cooper. “ What is it to you if he should be drownded.” 

“Not much, certainly. Still 

“Will half a crown tempt you to show me the road 2” inter- 
rupted Hilary. 

“I should say not,” returned Seth Cooper. “ Do vou rate 
your life at only half a crown’s valley ” 

“ Make it half a crown a-piece,” quoth Reuben, who seemed of 
milder mood than his companion, “ and we'll consider about it.” 

“Well,” cried the young man, “ put me in the right way to 
Wootton, "and you shall have what you ask.” 

“* Money down, or we don't budge, ” cried Seth Cooper. 

“No,” rejoined Hilary, in a determined tone. “ Bring me to 
the high road, and I'll pay you. But not a stiver till then.” 

Seth made some growling observations, but his companion sig- 
nified his assent to the young man’s proposal, and the pair at 
once moved off, bearing towards the right. Hilar vy, who had 
now quite recov ered his e energies, followed them. 

After trudging along in ‘silence for a few minutes, Reuben 
hung back, and in a more civil tone than he had previously 
adopted, inquired of Hilary if he had travelled far that day ? 

“ Farther than you would like to travel on foot, I reckon,” re- 
plied the young man. 

“Then you must have had a long tramp,” returned Reuben, 
laughing. ‘“ Many’s the time I’ve done my forty miles, and been 
none the worse for it.” 

“ But you warn’t incommoded with a heavy knapsack,” 
marked Seth Cooper, turning round. “ Why don’t you offer i 


carry it for the gemman ?” 
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“Come, no nonsense!” cried Hilary, sternly. “Leave my 
knapsack alone. You'd best.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” rejoined Seth. “Do you think we 
want to rob you—eh?” - 

“You would find it no easy job if you made the attempt. 
Move on, I say, and keep well in front.” 

But instead of complying, both men stopped. 

“Tt seems you don’t like our company, master,” remarked 
Reuben. “That being the case, you’d better go on alone.” 

“You made a bargain with me, and I expect you to fulfil your 
part of it, as I mean to fulfil mine,” said Hilary, in a bold, authori- 
iative tone. “I insist upon your conducting me to the high 
road,” 

“First tell us what you’ve got in that ere knapsack,” remarked 
Seth. “ We should like to know.” 

“Would you? Then I don't intend to gratify your curiosity. 
I would fain believe you to be honest men.” 

“Why, what else do you take us for?” cried Seth, fiercely. 
“Out with it. Let's know your mind.” 

His manner clearly intimated violence, but his comrade dragged 
him off, and they went on as before. The high road was not far 
distant, and on reaching it, they both faced about. 

“That's the way to Wootton,” said Reuben. “ We'll now wish 
you good night.” 

“ Not afore he has settled with us,” cried Seth. 

While Hilary was searching for the money, Seth rushed sud- 
denly upon him, and seizing him by the throat, with a choking 
cripe, bore him to the ground. Hilary struggled desperately, 
and would have freed himself, if Reuben had not come to his 
comrade’s assistance. 

Seth then possessed himself of the stick, and beat the luckless 
young man with it about the head till he rendered him insensible. 

The two ruffians next proceeded to despoil their victim, took off 
his knapsack, and were proceeding to empty his pockets and 
pluck the guard-chain from his neck, when the noise of wheels 
alarmed them. 

A dog-cart was coming on at a quick pace, and its lamp, toge- 
ther with the light of the cigars they were smoking, showed there 
were two persons in the vehicle. These persons appeared to be 
known to Reuben, for he remarked to bis comrade, who was still 
kneeling upon his victim’s chest, 

“It’s old Radcliffe, of Hazlemere, and his nevey, young Oswald 
Woodcot. We must be off. But first let us drag the poor devil 
out of the road. He’ll be run over.” 

“Never mind if he is,” rejoined Seth Cooper. “If I’d had my 
own way, we should have done the job where we met him, and 
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then we could have flung the body into the bog, and no more 
would have been heard of him.” . 
Here the rapid advance of the dog-cart forced him to abandon 
art of his booty, and he disappeared with his comrade amid the 
Reeeedadint 

The disaster apprehended by Reuben seemed imminent. 
Luckily, however, Mr. Radcliffe descried the body of the un- 
fortunate young man lying in the middle of the road and pulled 
up just in time. 

“Who-oh, Spanker!” he cried. “ What's that, a sack, or a 
man? Get down, Oswald, and see what it is.” 

His nephew flung away his cigar, descended at once, and im- 
mediately afterwards called out, in accents of horror, 

“Tt’s a man—murdered, I fear.” 

“Murdered! bless me! I hope not,” cried Mr. Radcliffe, who 
was likewise greatly horrified. “Take the lamp, Oswald, and 
make a careful examination. Id get down myself, but, as you 
know, Spanker won’t stand.” 

And, as if to confirm the statement, the mettlesome horse 
snorted, and exhibited signs of impatience. 

“ He’s a young man, uncle—a very fine young man,” exclaimed 
Oswald, throwing the light of the lamp upon Hilary’s pallid and 
blood-stained visage. “ Roughly handled, but not dead. He 
breathes, and I think may recover. It would seem that he has 
only just been attacked, and probably we have disturbed his 
assailants.” 

“Why do you imagine the poor fellow has been attacked by 
more than one person, Oswald ?” 

“For this reason, uncle. Such a powerfully built young fellow, 
as he appears to be, would have beaten any ordinary ruffian, unless 
he had been taken unawares.” 

“ Have you any idea who he is?” 

“Not the least. Never saw him before. He looks like a 
gentleman. There’s a signet ring on his finger. I wonder the 
villains didn’t take it. Perhaps they hadn't time, for they’ve 
left his watch and guard-chain. What's to be done, uncle? We 
can’t leave him here.” 

“Of course not,” rejoined Mr. Radcliffe. “It’s a mercy | 
didn’t run over him. I should never have forgiven myself if 
I had.” 

“Well, uncle, the best plan will be for you to drive as fast as 
you can to Malham’s, the surgeon’s at Wootton, and procure 
assistance. I'll stay with the poor fellow.” 

“No, no; that won’t do. he villains may be lurking about. 
If we could only manage to get him into the dog-cart, we might 
take him to the surgery. Can he move at all?” 
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“Tl see.” 

As Oswald, who was a stalwart young fellow himself, essayed 
to lift the in jured man, the latter exhibited some slight conscious- 
ness, but he was so stunned and confused that considerable diffi- 
culty was experienced in getting him into the dog-cart. This 
being accomplished at last, he was sustained by Oswald, while 
Mr. Radcliffe drove on at a quick pace towards Wootton. 

As they speeded over the luk the rapidity of the motion in 
some degree revived Hilary, and he endeavoured to explain what 
had befallen him, . Mr. Radcliffe and_ his nephew, however, 
deemed it prudent not to put too many questions to him. 

On race, Co Wootton, Mtr. Radcliffe aan at once to the sur- 
gery. Luckily, Mr. Malham was within, and having carefully 
washed the coagulated blood from the wounded man’s dark locks 
and sponged his brow, he pronounced that he was not serious! 
injured. There was no fracture of the skull. A stimulant 7 
ministered to the sufferer tended greatly to restore him. 

Meantime, Oswald, leaving the injured man to the care of the 
surgeon, set off in quest of the police, and he now returned with 
an officer, to whom Hilary detailed all particulars of the mur- 
derous attack made upon him, describing his assailants as well as 
he could, and mentioning the names by which they had addressed 

each other. 

Wormald, the officer, who seemed an active and intelligent 
man, listened attentively to what was told him, and remarked 
that he had no doubt the men were gipsies—Cooper being a 
common name among the vagabonds. “Wootton Heath, he said, 
was infested by the vagabonds. Two men, answering to the de- 
oi ge _— of the robbers, had been seen about the village 
late hey were tinkers. Wormald felt certain he should be 
able to effect their capture before morning. 

“T hope I shall recover my knapsack,” said Hilary. “ It 
contains nothing of any value, except some papers, which are of 
great or Oro to myself. I would rather lose a good sum of 
money than those documents.” 

On hearing this, the officer looked rather grave, and so did Mr. 
Radcliffe. 

“Excuse me, sir,” remarked Wormald, “ for saying that you 
ought not to have placed i important documents i in a knapsack.” 

“ Certainly not,” observed Mr. Radcliffe, shaking his head. 

“Yes, I feel I did wrong,” said Hilary. 

“Well, I don’t think you will lose them, as they can’t be of 
any value to these rascals,” said the officer. 

“You mustn’t let the scent get cold, Wormald, ” cried Oswald. 
“The sooner you give chase the better.’ 
“fT can guess pretty well where I’m likely to meet with the 
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rogues, sir,” said the officer, confidently. “I and my mate, 
Barker, will mount and be on their track in less than ten minutes, 
But you haven't yet told me your name, sir.” 

“ Hilary St. Ives—that’s my name,” replied the young man. 

“From Cornwall?” inquired Oswald. 

“ No,” replied the other; but he gave no further information. 
‘‘ You'll find me at the inn,” he added to the officer. 

“No, you won't, Wormald,” cried Mr. Radcliffe. “ You'll find 
Mr. St. Ives at Hazelmere. I mean to take him home with 
me. 

“All right, sir,” replied the officer. And with a salute he 
departed. 

“You won't be in bad quarters at Hazlemere, I can promise 
you, Mr. St. Ives,” observed Oswald. “ My uncle, though I say 
it to his face, is the jolliest old gentleman in the county.” 

“ At all events, you'll be more comfortable with me than you 
would be at the George, though you wouldn't be badly off there,” 
said Mr. Radcliffe. “ My housekeeper, Mrs. Sutton, will take 
good care of you—eh, Malham?” 

“Mr. St. Ives couldn’t be in better hands than Mrs. Sutton’s,” 
returned the surgeon. “And he wi/l require a nurse, for he 
mustn't — to escape without a little fever. It wouldn’t sur- 
prise me if he were laid up for two or three days.” 

“You hear that, Mr. Radcliffe,” said Hilary. “ Doesn’t that 
alarm you?” 

“ Not in the least. Mrs. Sutton is an excellent nurse, as Mr. 
Malham can testify.” 

“That I can, sir. Though Mr. St. Ives has had the ill luck to 
be knocked down, he has contrived to fall on his legs.” 

“Gad, Malham, it’s uncommonly lucky we happened to be 
passing at the time. My nephew and I have been to Binfield— 
mtending merely to make a call—but Tom Irby persuaded us to 
stay dinner, and we were getting back as fast as Spanker could 
take us—and you know how well he goes—when we came upon 
this poor young fellow lying in the middle of the road. Another 
minute, and it would have Deen all over with him—but we won't 
think of that. Here he is.” 

“| feel I am indebted to you, sir, and to your nephew for the 
preservation of my life,” said Hilary, earnestly. “I am truly 
sensible of your kindness. But I really am not in a condition to 
avail myself of your hospitality. Having lost my knapsack, | 
have not even a change of linen.” 

“ Poh! Oswald will supply all your wants in that respect.” 

“ That I will, with the greatest pleasure,” said the young man. 
“You shall have the pick of my wardrobe, Mr. St. Ives, and as 
we're about the same size, my things will fit you.” 
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“ All's settled,” cried his uncle. “ Help our young friend into 
the dog-cart.” 

Hilary made some further remonstrances, but the a old 
gentleman overruled them, and glancing at his nephew, the latter 
assisted Hilary to arise, and the two young men went out of the 
surgery together. 

Mr. Radcliffe tarried to have a parting word with the surgeon. 

“ Anything to say to me, Malham ?” he asked. 

“ Not much, sir,” replied the surgeon. “ You may make up 
your mind to have this young man at Hazlemere for three or four 
days, or a week. He’s certain to have fever, and it won’t be long 
in coming on. No need for alarm, though. No mischief has 
been done. He has been knocked about the head pretty severely, 
but his skull is luckily as thick as an Irishman’s, and not easily 
cracked. I needn't prescribe for him. You have only to explain 
the case to Mrs. Sutton. She has a medicine chest, and will 
know what to give him.” 

“ Ay, Mrs. Sutton beats you all hollow, Malham,” cried Mr. 
Radcliffe, with a laugh. “She likes to act as nurse.” 

“ Mrs. Sutton is a very clever woman, and a very good woman, 
and if I got hurt, I should like her to nurse me—that’s all I can 
say. 
oP She’s invaluable to us, Malham,” cried the old gentleman, 
tears of gratitude springing to his eyes. “She has lived with 
us for nineteen years—ever since my darling May was born 
—and we have never had a fault to find with her. As you 
know, my dear wife has always been an invalid. A nurse is a 
necessity to her, and she has found the best of nurses in Mrs. 
Sutton. Without her unremitting care and attention—and skill, 
Malham, skill—Mrs. Radcliffe wouldn’t be alive now.” 

It seemed a pleasure to the old gentleman to sing his house- 
keeper’s praises; and a pleasure, also, to the surgeon to listen to 
them. 

“You may with truth assert, sir,’ he rejoined, “ that, but for 
Mrs. Sutton’s care, your wife would not be alive now.” 

Emotion kept Mr. Radcliffe silent. He brushed his eyes, and 
said, “ You'll come over to see this young fellow in the morning, 
Malham ?” 

“Tl come to see how he gets on, since you desire it, sir; but 
I'm sure Mrs. Sutton will treat him properly.” 

“ At all events, she'll be very glad to consult with you. You're 
a great favourite of hers, Malham.” 

The surgeon smiled and bowed. 

“T worder who the deuce this young St. Ives can be? and 
where he comes from? I don’t know whether you remarked it, 
but he seemed rather shy in giving any information about him- 
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self to my nephew. I'm certain he’s a gentleman, or I wouldn’t 
take him home with me.” 

“A gentleman, no doubt, sir. Don’t excite him by any 
questions to-night. He’s not exactly himself. We shall learn 
all about him, by and by. Get him to bed as soon as you can.’ 

Nothing more passed. Mr. Radcliffe bade the surgeon good 
night, me shook hands with him. On going forth, he found that 
his nephew and Hilary were already seated in the dog-cart. Mr. 
Malham’s groom was standing at Spanker’s head. ‘Taking the 
reins from the man, Mr. Radcliffe got into the vehicle more 
actively than might have been expected from so stout a per- 
sonage, and drove off. 

Hazlemere was about a mile and a half distant from Wootton, 
and while they are on the way thither, we shall take the opportu- 
nity of offering a brief description of the place, and saying a few 
words about its occupants. 


Il. 


MRS. SUTTON. 


HazLeMERE Hovse was a large, commodious, red-brick man- 
sion, built, towards the close of the last century, by the pre- 
sent owner's grandfather—a merchant of the City of edie. 
The site had been well chosen, in the midst of a lovely country. 
Though the house was comparatively modern, not being more 
than ‘seventy years old, there was fine timber around it; the 
gardens were extensive, and the grounds well laid out. At 
no great distance, there was a miniature lake, from which the 
place derived its name. ‘To sum up,” as the worthy old cit, who 
reared it, used to say, it was a delightful country house. 

Like his sire and erandsire, our friend, Mr. Theobald Rad- 
cliffe, had been in business in the City, but had retired several 
years ago, and now lived entirely at Hazlemere. His wife, as we 
have seen, was 2 great invalid, and never left home. She ‘would 
not stir without Mrs. Sutton, and Mrs. Sutton did not like to 
leave Hazlemere. Mr. Radcliffe had no son; but he had some- 
thing far better—a most charming daughter. 

Her father was very proud of her, and he might well be so. May 
Radcliffe had a thousand attractive qualities which it would take 
pages to enumerate. She must have had some faults, we suppose, 
yut her father could never discern them. He thought her perfec- 
tion. She was exceedingly amiable, and her nature was so joyous 
that she seemed to diffuse happiness wherever she went. Her light 
laughter was the pleasantest music in her father’s ears, though he 
liked also to listen to her sweet voice as she touched the plano. 
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May was a favourite with everybody in the house, except Mrs. 
Sutton. The exception may appear incomprehensible, seein 
that Mrs. Sutton had nursed her during infancy, and watched 
over her ever since, and might naturally be supposed to have 
almost a mother’s love for her. Butfso it was. Mrs. Sutton 
had once doated upon her; but her feelings of late had under- 

ne a change. She did not, however, allow this change to appear, 
Fat treated May with every semblance of affection, and seemed 
anxious as ever to gratify her slightest wish. 

But May was not to be deceived. She detected the change. 
What had she done to forfeit her dear old nurse’s love? She 
could not tell. But the idea made her unhappy, and being 
wholly incapable of concealment, she confessed her uneasiness 
to the author of it, promising, if she had offended in any way, 
to make instant reparation. “ Tell me what it is, dear Mrs. 
Sutton,” she cried. ‘“ You know how dearly I love you.” 

Mrs. Sutton looked surprised and hurt, and reproached her 
gently, telling her she was a silly child to entertain any such non- 
sensical notion. She then kissed her affectionately, and assured 
her, with a look that carried conviction with it, that she loved her 
better than any one in the world, except her dear mistress.. 
Secretly, perhaps, Mrs. Sutton did not love either of them over- 
much. But she played her part so well, that she effectually dis- 
sipated all May’s misgivings. 

Mrs. Radcliffe was the youngest daughter of Mr. Page Thorn- 
ton, a flourishing solicitor of Chester. Both the Miss Thorntons 
were considered belles in their day, and had been much ad- 
mired by the youth of Chester, as well as by the officers quar- 
tered in the ancient city of Hugh Lupus. Both married well, 
though neither was united to the man she herself would have 
chosen. Isabella, the eldest, became the second wife of Dr. 
Woodcot, an eminent physician in Manchester. But of her 
anon. Esther Thornton, who had been a great flirt, and had 
had we know not how many entanglements, managed to captivate 
Mr. Radcliffe, whom she met at a ball at Liverpool. Mr. Rad-~ 
cliffe was double Esther’s age; but that did not matter; he was 
a wealthy merchant, and when he followed her to Chester, and 
proposed, Mr. Thornton, who was tired out by so many flirtations 
that came to nothing, insisted upon her accepting him. She did 
so, and gave up Captain Delacombe, who became distracted. 
Like a sensible fellow as he was, Mr. Radcliffe did not trouble 
himself with his wife’s former flirtations, but esteemed himself 
eminently fortunate in possessing such a charming creature. 

Esther had been always extremely delicate, and after the birth 
of May she became a confirmed invalid. A young widow, un- 
embarrassed by a family, was recommended to her as a nurse, 
Feb.—VOL. CXLIV. NO, DLXXVIII. L 
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This was Mrs. Sutton, who had never since quitted the family, 
and had really become a very important member of it. It is 
questionable whether she had most influence with Mrs. Radcliffe 
or her husband. Both were governed by her without being aware 
of it. Mrs. Sutton at the time of her entrance into the “family, 
and assumption of the duties of nurse and housekeeper, for she 
filled both offices, was about five-and-twenty—perhaps not quite 
so much—but she called herself five-and-twenty. She never 
gave any particulars of her previous history, nor were they asked 
for, out of consideration for a feelings, it being understood that 
her marriage had been unhappy. Her countenance long wore a 
shade of melancholy, but this wore off in time. She was perfectly 
well educated, and had the manners of a gentlewoman; but 
though evidently superior to her situation, she fulfilled all its 
duties, and became, as her mistress declared, a model nurse and a 
model housekeeper. Plain of feature, she was not without 
personal attraction, for her figure was good, her hair dark and 
fine, her complexion very fair, and her sooth beautifully white 
and even. Her hands and feet were small and well formed. 
Such charms as she possessed she contrived to preserve in a very 
wonderful manner, and indeed she seemed rather to improve than 
deteriorate by age. She dressed very plainly and consistently, 
but was so neat that what she wore always became her. Mrs. 
Radcliffe used often to say that she could never get a dress to fit 
her in the same way that Mrs. Sutton’s dresses did. Her manner 
was extremely quiet and prepossessing. At first Mrs. Sutton had 
had the care of May, but Mrs. Radcliffe’s delicate state of health 
demanded her exclusive care, and another nurse was engaged. 
Gradually she rose to an important position in the house, ‘but as 
she never made her power unpleasantly manifest, she was liked 
by the whole house hota. of whom she was in effect mistress, for 
Mrs. Radcliffe was too feeble to attempt the management, and 
Mr. Radcliffe, who was quite aware of his wife’s incompetency, 
was well pleased that she should be thus efficiently represented. 
Mrs. Radcliffe entrusted her keys and her purse to her housekeeper, 
kept nothing from her in fact, and was constantly making her 
handsome presents. Mrs. Sutton was her confidante and coun- 
seller, and as she possessed a far stronger mind than her mistress, 
her ascendancy became complete. But as May grew up Mrs. 
Sutton began to fear she might be supplanted. Hence her jealousy 
of the amiable and unoffending girl, to whom she had previously 
been so fondly attached. She could brook no interference. 
Never would she relinquish the keys—never submit to have her 
authority restricted or controlled. The sole plan of removing 
her young and dangerous rival was to get her married, and she 
had ‘no doubt that this could be speedily accomplished. Already 
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May had plenty of suitors, but she seemed to care for none of 
them. Mrs. Sutton, however, relied upon Cousin Oswald. 

And now a few words as to this young gentlem: un. Oswald 
Woodcot was the only son of Mrs. Radecliffe’s sister Isabella, who 
had now been some ten years a widow. Mrs. Woodcot was not 
very well off, her late husband having lett the bulk of his property 
to his children by his first wife. Her son, therefore, was indebted 
for the excellent education he had received to his gr andfather, Mr. 
Thornton, of Chester, who was still alive, and still in business, 
though an old man. Oswald was destined for the bar, and had 
every prospect of success, owing to his grandfather's interest anc 
connexions: but he had 4 distaste to the legal profession, though 
he didn’t care to avow it to Mr. Thornton. The old solici ‘itor, W ho 
was very rich, and talked of making him his heir, might change 
his mind, if he displeased him. Mrs. Woodcot would h: ave liked 
to see her son in the army, but of course this was out of the 
question, unless Mr. Thornton’s consent could be obtained, and it 
being quite certain he would strongly oppose the plan, it was 
never mentioned to him, and the idea was abandoned. It was 
pretty clear, however, that Oswald would never make a figure at 
the bar, and this his shrewd old grandfather had already begun 
to suspect. Mrs. Woodcot had another plan in regard to her son, 
which she persuaded herself could be easily carried out, which 
would materially better his prospects, and at the same time 
ensure his happiness. This was to bring about a match between 
him and her lovely niece, May Radcliffe. She really saw no 
difficulty in the matter. The young people seemed made for 

each other. Oswald was a very handsome voung fellow—at least, 
in his mother’s opinion—just three years older than his charming 
cousin, and his disposition was so kind and good that he could not 
fail to make her happy. The fortune, it is true, was all on May’s 
side, for she could give her son little or nothing ; but had he 
not great expec tations from his grandfather, who had almost 
announced his intention of making him his heir, and who might 
be induced to do something at once, if the marriage were arranged ? 
Thus the fond mother argued, and her son was quite of the same 
opinion, for he was over he ad and ears in love with his lovely 
cousin. 

Aware of the danger of making a false step in a matter so 
important—aware also of Mrs. Sutton’s influence over her sister, 
and indeed over Mr. Radcliffe, Mrs. Woodcot endeavoured to 
secure the housekeeper’s assistance, and urged Oswald to con- 
ciliate her by every means in his power. Mrs. Sutton—for 
reasons we have already explained—met him half-way, and soon 
showed that she was ready to become his ally. Oswald there- 
fore seemed in a fair way of success. But he had not, as 
L2 
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yet, received sufficient encouragement from May to warrant a 
Jermal declaration. She liked him very much, and was always 
very happy and cheerful in his society, but ‘she seemed only 
to regard him as a cousin. Oswald was therefore perplexed, 
but Mrs. Sutton encouraged him, though at the same time 
she recommended him not to be precipitate. Meantime, the 
housekeeper had cautiously sounded her mistress, and had ascer- 
tained that there was no disinclination on her part to the match. 
Mrs. Radcliffe thought the young people were well suited to each 
other, and she would not be sorry to have May happily married, 
though she felt sure Mr. Radcliffe would not like to part with 
her. Nor was she wrong. When the plan was hinted to him 
by his wife, he laughed at it, and hoped Oswald had got no such 
foolish notion into his head. If he thought so, he should be 
obliged to forbid him the house, and he should be very sorry to 
do that, on all accounts. He had got a husband for May in 
his eye; but he did not intend her to marry just at present. 
Mr. Radcliffe was rather self-willed, and any immediate opposi- 
tion would only have made him more obstinate. Mrs. Sutton 
understood him very well, and knew she could get over the 
difficulty. But May’s heart must first be won. That grand 
point had yet to be achieved. 

Oswald had plenty of opportunity of winning his fair cousin’s 
affections. He was always welcome at Hazlemere, and indeed 
just as much at home with his uncle, who sincerely liked him, 
though he objected to him as a son-in-law, as he was with his 
mother. He therefore came when it suited him, and stayed as 
long as he pleased. As we have shown, he did not trouble him- 
self much about his profession. He had not even chambers in 
town. His mother resided in a prettily-situated cottage at 
Bowdon, in Cheshire, and he made bar house his head-quarters. 
He was fond of hunting and shooting, and as he knew a good 
many of the Cheshire squires, and visited them, he could alw ays 
get a mount, though he could not afford to keep a horse, and as 
much shooting as “he wanted. But with the attraction which it 
now offered him, we may suppose that he passed most of his time 
at Hazlemere. Besides wooing his fair cousin, he paid great 
court to his aunt, made himself as agreeable as he could to his 
uncle, and did not, we may be sure, neglect Mrs. Sutton. He 
wrote, now and then, to report progress to his mother—but he 
could not send her the intelligence she longed for. All, however, 
was going on prosperously, and Mrs. Sutton was secretly at work 
for him. 

Such was the position of things at Hazlemere, at the time we 
are about to enter the house, and make acquaintance with its 


inmates, 
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We will now return to the party in the dog-cart, whom we left 
on the way to Hazlemere. Long before they arrived there, 
Hilary became exceedingly faint, and his head fell upon Oswald’s 
shoulder. Rather alarmed, Mr. Radcliffe accelerated his pace, 
and soon reached his destination. The lodge gates were open, 
but instead of pursuing the drive that led to the principal entrance 
of the mansion, Mr. Radcliffe took a side road to the stables, and 
committing the injured man to the care of his nephew, and 

iving some hasty directions to the coachman, who had rushed 
Forth on his arrival, he hurried into the house to prepare Mrs. 
Sutton for her unexpected patient. 

Shortly afterwards, Hilary was led into the house, supported 
between Oswald and the coachman. He was now almost uncon- 
scious, but as he was borne across the spacious hall, the vision of 
a lovely girl, who seemed to take great interest in him, flitted 
before his swimming gaze. He saw nothing more. He was 
taken up-stairs, and transported to a chamber which had been 
hastily prepared for his reception by Mrs. Sutton. 

Hilary passed a very disturbed night. He “~—_ for a few 
hours, but when he awoke fever had come on. He was quite 
light headed, and rambled strangely in his talk. Mrs. Sutton, 
who had watched anxiously by his couch, and was alone with him 
at the time, listened with breathless interest to his ravings. A 
few words which he had let fall fixed her attention, and rising 
softly from her seat, she drew nearer to him, and gazed eagerly 
and inquiringly into his face. 

Had Mr. Radcliffe seen her at this moment he would not have 
known her, so changed was her aspect. Her usual calm expres- 
sion was gone, and had given place to a look of intense emotion 
such as she never exhibited. 

What thoughts passed through her breast as she pursued this 
agonising scrutiny we shall not inquire. Her emotion became so 
violent that she feared it would master her. But she neither 
cried out, nor fell. Her senses seemed wrapped in the object 
before her. While she yet gazed at him, incapable of stirring, 
though so profoundly agitated, the sufferer ceased to rave, and 
his breathing soon proclaimed that he once more slumbered. 

Her life appeared to hang upon the step she next took, 
Bending forward, and carefully raising the coverlet-—so carefully 
that she did not disturb the sleeper—she laid bare the lower part 
of his neck, and then discovered the mark she sought. 

All doubts were now removed. Her strength deserted her, 
and she sank back in the chair completely overcome by emotion. 

When she recovered, she found that the sufferer was awake 
and gazing at her with vacant wonder. Her sobs, which she 
could not check, had roused him. She immediately got up, and 
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with as much firmness as she could command, offered him a cool- 
ing draught. He drank it eagerly, and as he gazed earnestly in 
her face she had great difficulty in refraining from throwing 
herself upon his neck. But she took his hand, and held it till he 
again slambered ; and she then kissed his burning brow. 

" According to his promise, Mr. Malham came in the morning 
to see the injured man. By this time the fever had increased, 
and Hilary’s pulse was very ‘high, but the surgeon declared there 
was no occasion for alarm, and proceeded to dress the sufferer’s 
wounds, and this seemed to afford him sensible relief. Mr. 
Mathew was rather surprised by Mrs. Sutton’s anxiety about her 

vatient. He assured her there was no danger, and she could not 
hows treated him better. He smiled as he said this, as if ad- 
mitting her superior skill. Mr. Malham was a widower, and was 
looking out for another wife. Despite his assurance, she still 
appei ered grave and anxious. ‘“ My dear madam,” he said, 
giving her hand a gentle professional squeeze, “there is really 
no cause for uneasiness. You are sure to bring him round.” 

“T should like to have a word with you before you go, Mr. 
Malham,” she rejoined. 

“As many as you please, dear madam,” he replied, follow- 
ing her into a dressing-room which opened out of the bed- 
chamber. 

She then obtained from him full particulars as to the attack 
that had been made by the gipsies upon Mr. St. Ives, and 
learnt, further, that the polic e had been hitherto unsuc eountel in 

‘apturing the robbers. 

“ Wormald was very confident last night,” said the surgeon, 
“but I saw him only an hour ago, and he was still quite at fault. 
The rascals have cot off. Don't say anything to our patient, as 
it may excite him and retard his cure, but I fear he will lose his 
haversack, and according to his own account it contained some 
documents of great importance to him.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Mrs. Sutton. “Then it is to be hoped 
he may recover it. Pray who is the young gentleman ? 

* Your curiosity about him is ver vy natural, dear madam, 
and | regret I c: innot eratify it. We are all in the dark about 
him. He gave no account of himself last night, and Mr. Rad- 
cliffe was too considerate to ask any questions.” 

“But I thought he might have said something 

“ He didn’t even state where he came from. He merely men- 
tioned his name—dHilary St. Ives.” 








“T never heard the name before,” remarked Mrs. Sutton. 

“Nor I,” observed the surgeon. ‘ There is no family of that 
name hereabouts. If I had any notion who he is, 1 would write 
to his friends.” 
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‘6 W e must w ait till he is able to give the necessary explana- 
tion,” said Mrs. Sutton. “ And I think you will agree with me, 
that it is best he should not be disturbed to-day —by any one.” 

“J quite agree with you, dear madam. Just what I, myself, 
should have recommended. . He must be kept uiet—perfectly 
quiet. I'll enjoin Mr. Radcliffe and Mr. Oswald not to come 
near him, without your sanction.” 

And he again smiled tenderly, implying that he would pe any- 
thing to please her. 

«Thank you very much, Mr. Malham,” she rejoined. “I 
won't detain you any longer. Of course I shall see you to- 
morrow morning.” 

“Of course, since you desire it. Ah! dear m: idam,” he 
sighed, “ I feel. sometimes very lonely in my widowed home.” 

“Mrs. Sutton took no notice of the remark, but ushered him 
to the door, and he was obliged reluctantly to depart. 

Mr. Malhain’s injunctions were strictly obeyed, Neither Mr. 
Radcliffe nor his nephew entered the room occupied by the 
wounded man. Mrs. Sutton remained with him all day, and 
attended him with maternal solicitude. His ravings were unheard 
by any one but herself. 

Towards evening the fever began to abate. 


II. 
MRS. RADCLIFFE. 


Mrs. RADCLIFFE was in her boudoir, where she always passec| 
the morning, and very often the entire day. The room in which 
the invalid lady spent so much time was charmingly fitted up, 
the whole of the furniture being Parisian. While elegance was 
studied, comfort was not neglected. The boudoir was luxurious 
as well as tasteful. So soft were the sofas and easy chairs, that 
they seemed stuffed with eider-down. Delicious little groups 
copied from Wattean, in Sévres china, and the prettiest of 
pendules, likewise of china, graced the chimney-piece, which was 
covered with blue velvet, and had curtain screens of the same stuff 
to moderate the heat of the fire. The skin of asuperb tiger, which 
had been shot in India by Captain Delacombe, lay upon the | hearth. 
Beautiful bronzes adorned the pier-tables, and rare objects of art 
were displayed in open cabinets. sion water-colour pictures 
added to the attractions in the room, and miniatures were hung 
on either side of the mantelpiece. Rose-coloured curtains subdued 
the light, and cast a warm glow on the pale cheeks of the inv: alid. 
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The windows looked out upon the garden, but were rarely opened, 
for Mrs. Radcliffe could not endure a breath of air. As far as 
possible an equable temperature was maintained, but it was the 
temperature of a hothouse, or of an Indian bungalow. Mrs. 
Radcliffe being a hothouse plant, enjoyed this high temperature. 
Other pein taroaees, found it inconvenient, and Mr. Radcliffe 
never remained in his wife’s boudoir more than ten minutes, 
without complaining of headache. 

The invalid and indolent lady of Hazlemere passed her life in 
a pleasant dream, from which she did not care to be aroused. 
She did not desire rude health, which would have necessitated 
exertion, and she disliked all exertion; but she would fain have 
preserved her youth and beauty. She took no exercise on foot. 
Occasionally she drove out in the close carriage to make a call ; 
and when she went forth into the garden, she was wheeled about 
in a Bath chair. Yet she was really not quite so feeble as she 
fancied herself. Owing to the great care taken of her by Mrs. 
Sutton, her health was partially restored. The pulmonary symp- 
toms, that had once threatened her, had disappeared. But she 
liked to be considered delicate. It served as an excuse for her 
indolence. A great reader of novels—French as well as Eng- 
lish—her mind was tinctured by the class of literature to which 
she was addicted, and wanted bracing as much as her body. 
As we have shown, she troubled herself as little as possible 
about household concerns, and left the management of them 
entirely to Mrs. Sutton. The nature of a person so constituted 
could not be otherwise than intensely selfish, yet she was amiable 
and good-natured when not put out of the way. She was not a 
tiresome, ever-complaining invalid. 

At the time of her introduction to the reader, Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe was only just turned forty, and still decidedly handsome, 
though her charms were somewhat faded. Her blonde tresses 
had lost their lustre, and acquired a pale ashy hue, but her com- 
plexion was still delicate, though perhaps it derived a little of 
its bloom from art. Her skin was free from wrinkles, her 
teeth good, and her features retained their beautiful outline. 
Her figure was thin, but graceful, and her hands and feet 
might have served as a model to a sculptor. Above all, her 
eyes hag lost little of their beauty and tenderness of expres- 
sion. How much she was changed from the captivating and 
coquettish Esther Thornton of former days, could be seen by 
reference to a charming miniature by Sir William Newton, 
placed near the chimney-piece. She was not so lovely as that 
bright-eyed fair-haired girl, but the expression of her features 
Was more agreeable. Faded as she was, Mrs. Radcliffe was still 
very attractive, and might even now have inspired a passion in 
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the breast of some romantic youth. In her husband’s eyes she 
was quite as beautiful as when he wedded her. 

Mrs. Radcliffe had never loved her husband, but she was not 
unhappy in her married life. Mr. Radcliffe was much older 
than herself, as we are aware, but he was so fond of her, so in- 
dulgent, so anxious to gratify her every whim, that it was impos- 
sible not to like him. Then, again, being so great an invalid, 
she could not mix with society, and had no opportunity of flirt- 
ing as a married woman, even if she had been inclined to do 
so. Perhaps her feeble state of health was rather a fortunate 
circumstance for Mr. Radcliffe. But if we must penetrate into 
_ the secret recesses of her breast, we shall discover that she still 
nourished a tender feeling for Captain Seymour Delacombe, who 
had been undoubted master of her heart. She had never, how- 
ever, seen him since her marriage. 

Immediately after that event, he had gone out to India, and 
had been there ever since; but she had corresponded with him 
—of course, with her husband’s sanction. Seymour had sought 
death, it appeared, in many a siege and sharp conflict, but had 
not found it. On the contrary, he had gained honour and promo- 
tion, and was now Colonel Delacombe, ©.B., and held the distin- 
guished post of Adjutant-General of the Forces. Mrs. Radcliffe 
had watched his brilliant career with great interest, but what 
chiefly gratified her was that he never married. When they 
varted, twenty years ago, he had vowed, since he could not be 

lessed with her, never to take another to his breast. And he had 
kept his vow. 

On that afflicting occasion he had given her his miniature, 
which was now to be seen in the boudoir, hung near the chim- 
ney-piece, on the opposite side to her own. To judge from 
this portrait, Seymour Delacombe must have been exceedingly 
handsome, with fine dark eyes, a dark complexion, and re- 
gular features, marked by a very haughty expression. He was 
about five-and-twenty at the time. It may seem strange that 
Mr. Radcliffe should allow the portrait of one whom he knew had 
been desperately in love with his wife to hang up in her boudoir. 
He did not altogether like to see the miniature, but he wisely 
argued that it might as well be there, as locked up in a drawer. 

But if he disregarded this miniature, Mrs. Sutton had an un- 
accountable dislike to it. She avoided looking at it, and never 
would admit that she thought it the portrait of a handsome man. 

“Ah! you should have seen Seymour when this was taken !” 
Mrs. Radcliffe often exclaimed. “ You could not fail to have been 
struck by him. He was thought the handsomest man of his day.” 
_ Mrs. Sutton replied that he might be handsome, but she didn’t 
like the expression of his countenance. 
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Upon one occasion, however, when Mrs. Radclitie entered 
the boudoir unexpectedly, she caught the housekeeper gazing 
steadfastly at the miniature. 

Despite her habitual self-command, Mrs. Sutton started when 
thus detected, her embarrassment being increased by her mistress’s 
raillery 

Mrs. Sutton had frequently—far too frequently for her peace 
—to listen to Mrs. Radcliffe’s description of her love-passages 
with Seymour Delacombe. The housekeeper manifested little 
interest in these tender and touching details. Apparently, s she 
did not believe in the sincerity of the gallant captain’ S passion, or 
in his vows of eternal constancy , for she sometimes smiled rather 
contemptuously when they w ere repet ated. 

“ You look incredulous, Sutton,” said her mistress. “But you 
see he has never married.” 

“There may have been reasons for his not marrying,’ re- 
marked the housekee sper, dryly. 

“What reasons?” cried the lady. “ None—save his vow to 
me. r 

The same slightly contemptuous smile, that had just before 
curled Mrs. Sutton’s lip, again appeared for an instant. 

“ You would do well, I think, to for vet him,” she said. 

“] cannot forget him,” rejoined Mrs. Radcliffe. 

Mrs. Sutton gave her a look, which it was lucky the other did 
not understand. It was cert ainly not a look of sy mpathy. It was 
rather a look of ill-concealed hate. Had not Mrs. Radcliffe been 
occupied by her own thoughts, she must have remarked it. 

Mrs. Radcliffe, as we have said, was in her charming boudoir, 
seated in a fauteuil, with her tiny feet supported by a velvet 
tabouret. With the help of a double eye-glass, of the most 
graceful workmanship, she was reading the Court Journal. She 
was dressed in a very becoming dishabille, and seen in that 
subdued light, with her back to the window, looked almost 
young. However, there was no one to behold her, except 
‘Annette, her lady’s-maid, who was taking away the bre akfast- 
things. The invalid lady’s breakfast consisted of a cup of choco- 
late and a little dry toast ; and she desired Annette, as the latter 
left the room, to request Ars, Sutton to come to her immediately. 
For a wonder, she had not seen the housekeeper during tlie whole 
of the previous day, but she knew how she had been occupied, 
and therefore excused her. Annette, of course, delivered the 
message; but Mrs. Sutton was busy at the moment, and nearly 
an hour elapsed before she compliec | with it. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Radcliffe had become impatient, and was just 
about to ring the bell, and inquire what was the matter, when 
the housekeeper entered the room, looking graver than usual. 
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“I ought to scold you, dear Sutton, for neglecting me so 
shamefully,” said Mrs. Radcliffe; “but you look so ill that 1 
cannot find in my heart to do so. I hear you have been sitting 
up for two nights with this poor young man. You really ought 
to consider yourself, and should have let one of the men servants 
sit up with him. How is he going on?” she added, with affected 
interest. 

“He is so much better this morning, that he is able to get 
up. The fever is quite gone, and Mr. Malham, who has just 
been to see him, says he will be able to leave his room to- 
morrow.” 

“That's very satisfactory. I was afraid it might be a tedious 
business. What a singul: ar occurrence! I never was more sur- 
prised than when I learnt that Mr. Radcliffe had brought a 
wounded young man home with him. He was-influenced by the 
kindest motives, no doubt; but P 

“Mr. Radcliffe acted for the best,” interrupted Mrs, Sutton. 
“T am very glad Mr. St. Ives was brought here. And I am 
sure you Ww ill be of the same opinion. 

“Ww ell, perhaps L shall, especially if you are pleased, Sutton. 
You must have had a great deal of trouble with him. You look 
quite worn out.” 

“J am not in the least fatigued, and I should not have left him 
so long as the fever lasted.” 

“You are the best of nurses. I have reason to say so. You 
seem to take a special interest in Mr. St. Ives. I don’t wonder 
at it. Oswald tells me he is a very fine young man.” 

“Mr. Oswald’s description of him is pertectly correct. But it 
is not on account of his good looks that I am interested in him.” 

“'Then you own the interest, and vet deny its cause,” remarked 
Mrs. Radcliffe, smiling. “ Had he been ill- looking you would 
have felt very differently towards him. What is he like ?” 

“] will show you who he is like,” replied Mrs, Sutton, pointing 
to the miniature of Captain Delacombe. 

“ Like Seymour!” exclaimed Mrs. Radcliffe, so surprised that 
her listlessness of manner at once disap pes ared. “ Like Seymour! 
impossible | You are trifling with me, Sutton.” 

“He is so like, that the miniature might be taken for him. 
Now you will undes ‘stand why I take a particular interest in 
him.’ 

“What is it you would insinuate, Sutton? Don't agitate me, 
I entreat of you. You know how unequal 1 am to tlie slightest 
excitement, and such a thing as this might kill me. Give me a 
few drops. ” 

The housekeeper obeyed the order, remarking as she did so, 
“T would not have mentioned the matter, but I feel certain 
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the likeness will be noticed, and I therefore judged it best to 

o Yes T think Oswald must have noticed it, for he said yester- 
day that Mr. St. Ives resembled some one he had seen. He 
never saw Seymour, of course; but he has seen his portrait. 
What a commotion you have raised in my breast, Sutton! What 
a tumult of feelings you have roused !” 

“T want you to be calm, for I have something to say to you.” 

“Something to say!” exclaimed Mrs. Radcliffe, alarmed by the 
housekeeper’s manner. “ What is it? Have you made a dis- 
covery in regard to this young man’s parentage?’ Have you 
any reason to suspect—ha! Tell me! Don’t keep me in this 
distracting state of suspense! Tell me all, there’s a dear, good 
creature.’ 

“T won't speak, unless you keep quiet. I don’t think the 
likeness can be accidental.” 

“You believe, then, that he is Seymour’s son?” cried Mrs. 
Radcliffe. “But no—no—no! the notion is too absurd to be 
indulged for a moment.” 

“ Perhaps this signet-ring may afford some evidence,” said 
Mrs. Sutton. “TI took it from the dressing-table in his room, 
and brought it to show you. Do you know Captain Delacombe’s 
arms ?” ’ 

“Yes; three tigers’ heads, with a hand grasping a falchion for 
crest.” 

Mrs. Sutton gave her the ring, and begged her to examine it. 

“Yes, here they are! here are the tigers’ heads, with the 
crest! This is proof indeed. He must be Seymour’s son. What 
age is the young man ?” 

“ Between one and two-and-twenty, as near as I can guess.” 

“Then he must have been born before Seymour made love to 
me. He to whom I gave my heart was false and perjured !— 
oh!” And she sank back, exclaiming, “More drops, Sutton! 
more drops, or I shall expire !” 

Suddenly she started up. 

“A terrible thought suggests itself to me!” she exclaimed. 
“Was Seymour married at the time? Oh, if he was, he was 
forsworn indeed! Tell me what you think, Sutton.” 

e I have no thought upon the subject.” rejoined the other, 
coldly. 

“Do not spare my feelings. I can bear the truth. Do you 
think he was married ?” 

“Well, then, since I must give an opinion upon a point of 
which I can know nothing, I think he was married.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated the indy, with an hysterical cry. And she 
again sank back. 
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As soon as Mrs. Radcliffe’s nervous attack, which was rather 
severe while it lasted, was over, she fixed her humid eyes on the 
housekeeper, who was standing beside her with a smelling-bottle 
in her hand, and said, 

“T must see this young man, Sutton—this Hilary St. Ives, as 
he calls himself—I must satisfy myself that he is the person we 
suppose. You may be mistaken, for you have never seen his— 
I mean, the original of the miniature. But it is impossible J can 
be deceived. Seymour's i is graven on my heart.” 

Mrs. Sutton coyld scarcely hide . disgust. 

“T do not think I am mistaken,” she replied. “ Still, as I 
am wholly unacquainted with Captain Delacombe, and can judge 
only of the likeness by the portrait, I may be wrong, On all 
accounts, I think it most desirable that you should see the young 
man; but you must consider well whether you are equal to the 
interview. It will not do to exhibit emotion before him, such as 
you have just displayed.” 

“TJ will not betray myself, depend upon it, Sutton. I can see 
him, and converse with him, unmoved—even though he should 

rove——" 

“Well, then, we will go to his room. But first allow me to 
put away that accusing portrait. Its disappearance may cause 
some remark, but better that, than it should be examined just 
now by the servants, or any one else.” 

So saying, without waiting for permission, she took down the 
miniature and locked it up in the bureau, of which she possessed 
the key. 

vt a are sure you are quite equal to the effort?” she then 
added. 

Mrs. Radcliffe replied that she was quite sure, and immediately 
arose with a very unwonted display of ardour. Her sensibilities 
were really aroused, and she was almost in a youthful flutter of 
anxiety. 7 

Before leaving the boudoir with the housekeeper, she surveyed 
ig in the mirror, and slightly arranged her toilette and her 

air. 


IV. 


THE INTERVIEW. 


IT was a very unusual thing indeed for the invalid lady to 
leave her room at this hour, and Annette, who chanced to be on 
the landing, wondered to see her issue forth. 

“Mrs. Sutton wishes me to see Mr. St. Ives,” remarked Mrs. 
Radcliffe, thinking it best to give an explanation. 
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“The oun tleman is in the dressing-room, me’m,” 
replied Anette, «Boston has just left him.” 

“Twill go on first, if you please,” said Mrs. Sutton, ing 
forward quickly towards the further end of the corridor, where 
the cha they sought was situated. 

Hilary had left his bed an hour ago. Boston, the valet, had 

ht him a change of linen, with several articles of apparel, 
furmshed by good-natured Oswald Woodcot, and had assisted to 
dress him. ’ 

Mrs. Sutton’s first business was to lay the signet-rmg on the 
dressing-table. Hilary had not missed it. 

The young man was reclining on a couch, wrapped in a dress- 
ing-gown. As may naturally be expected, he looked very pale, 
but this did not impair his good looks, but rather lent interest to 
his countenance. 

Notwithstanding her boasted firmness, Mrs. Radcliffe well- 
nigh betrayed herself by a scream, and the housekeeper, per- - 
ceiving her agitation, stepped between her and the young man to 
give her time to recover. Hilary had raised himself on her 
entrance, and when informed that the lady of the house had 
come to inquire after him, he expressed his sense of her kindness 
in suitable terms. 

Not only was the face Seymour's, but the voice and manner 
were Seymour's. Mrs. Radcliffe thought she beheld her old 
lover again. No doubt it was a trying moment, and it is really 
wonderful that she maintained her self-possession at all. 

But what shall we say of Mrs. Sutton ? Could the mingled feel- 
ings with which she looked on be discerned in her countenance? 
Not in the least. To all outward appearance she was perfectly 
calm. Perhaps she was secretly well pleased by the effect pro- 
duced upon her mistress by Hilary. 

On his part, the young man was most favourably impressed by 
the lady, though quite unable to account for the interest she 
evidently took in him. He thought her very handsome, and 
singularly kind and agreeable in manner. She put several ques- 
tions to him calculated to elicit information as to his history and 
position in life, but he was very guarded in his answers, and she 
could only ascertain that he had been brought up in France, and 
that his nearest living relative—he did not say his father—was in 
India. 

On all points he maintained great reserve. He did not even 
explain the business that had brought him into this part of the 
country, though he lamented the loss of his papers. He said he 
was going out very shortly to India, where he hoped to make a 
fortune. 

At last, Mrs. Radcliffe mustered courage to put a question to 
him which she had all along been dying to ask. 
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He had said his nearest relative was in India. Was his mother 
still alive ? 
The question saddened him. She was dead. 
Mrs. ‘Radcliffe was sorry to have asked the question. But 
she ventured to inquire further if his mother had been dead 


long ? 

She died many years ago—during his infancy—he did not 
even remember her. He had never known a mother’s care. 

These words, which caused a sharp pang in Mrs. Sutton’s 
breast, and made her put her hand to her heart, gave immense 
relief to Mrs. Ratleliffe. Seymour was not the traitor she had 
deemed him. She glanced at the housekeeper, but was struck 
by her expression of pain, and inquired anxiously what was the 
matter. It was only a slight spasm. 

“T am the cause of your illness, I fear,” said Hilary. “ You 
have been watching by me for two nights.” 

“No, it is not that. Iam accustomed to nursing. But I have 
not been very well of late. It is gone.” And she Forced a rather 
ghastly smile, adding, “I have only performed the office which 
your mother would have discharged had she been living.” 

“No mother could have watched over a son more carefully 
than you have watched over me,” said Hilary, with a deeply 
grateful look. “ Nay, when my fever was at its height, I thought 
you were my mother come to life again, and standing beside 
me.” 

“You were delirious for a time,” Mrs. Sutton hastened to 
remark, “and rambled strangely.” 

“Yes, I suppose I did. ithout you I am certain my cure 
would not have been so soon accomplished. My strength has 
almost returned. To-morrow,” he added to Mrs. Radcliffe, “I 
hope I shall be able to relieve you of any further trouble re- 
specting me. I shall never forget the kindness I have expe- 
rienced.” 

“You must not think of leaving us till you are perfectly re- 
covered. Besides, to-morrow is my daughter May’s birthday, and 
she has always a little féte on the occasion, at which IT hope you 
may be well enough to assist.” 

“If Mr. St. Ives keeps perfectly quiet to-day, I have no doubt 
he will be able to come ei stairs to-morrow,” observed Mrs. 
Sutton; “ but he overrates his strength.” 

“You hear that,” observed Mrs. Radcliffe. “You are not yet 
dismissed as cured.” 

“*T am in too good quarters to feel any anxiety to leave them,” 
rejoined Hilary. “I need scarcely say that it would delight me 
to be presented to Miss Radcliffe, but——” 

“I will take no refusal. I shall be hurt if you leave to- 
morrow, and so will Mr. Radcliffe. You are his guest, you know. 
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Unless you have some particular reason for early departure, stay 
with us a few days to recruit.” 

“The invitation is so kindly given, and is in itself so tempting, 
that I must accept it. I cannot offer the excuse of business, 
Since I have lost my papers, I have really nothing to do.” 

‘‘ Tt is too soon to despair of recovering them. They will turn 
up again, I have no doubt. And now you will understand that 
you are to make yourself quite at home. Mrs, Sutton will take 


every care of you. 

“Phat I will,” said the housekeeper, smiling. _. 

The ment was precisely what she desired. 

“TI feel as if I were in a dream—and a very pleasant dream it 
is!” cried Hilary. “ All sorts of s fancies possess me,” he 
added, ss ys at Mrs. Radcliffe and the housekeeper. 

“ Your brain is still a little heated, I perceive,” said the lady. 

“ Yes,” observed Mrs. Sutton, signifying by a glance that they 
had better withdraw. 

Mrs. Radcliffe, therefore, rose to depart, but before she left 
the room, she said, “I hope you will be able to join the breakfast- 
party to-morrow, Mr. St. Ives. I will tell May that she may ex- 
pect to see you.” 

“T will come, if my kind nurse will allow me,” he replied. 

“ What do you think of him?” inquired Mrs. Sutton, as they 
returned to the boudoir. 

“He is the very image of Seymour. I did not venture to 
question him about his father; but I am sure he is Seymour's 
son. I think I did right to ask him to stay. The impulse was 
irresistible.” 

“You couldn’t have done otherwise.” 

“Tam glad you think so. Do you know, Sutton, I almost felt 
towards him as if he were my own son.” 

“ The feeling was not unnatural. I am sure he is sensible of 
the interest you take in him.” 

“He seemed so. I shall never be able to part with him.” 

Mrs. Sutton smiled. The right effect had been produced. 

“Perhaps he has been neglected by his father from some 
cause,” she remarked, “and you may be the means of setting 
him right. Who knows ?” 

“ His coming here looks like fatality,” said Mrs. Radcliffe, who 
had become unusually pensive. “We shall learn more of his 
history in time, and then I will consider how to act. Try to find 
out if he wants anything, Sutton. I am afraid he is poor.” 

“T am afraidso. But unless I am mistaken in him, he is too 
proud to accept assistance.” 

“Still, we may help him. Something may be done. I tell 
you I feel like a mother towards him.” 

“That is clear; and he could not scruple to receive a mother’s 
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aid. But it would be difficult to make this intelligible to him. 
However, I will do my best to carry out your wishes. I-suppose 
you will breakfast with the party to-morrow ?” 

“T shall make an effort to do so—on his account.” 

“You promised to have a little conversation with Mr, Rad- 
cliffe about Mr. Oswald’s suit.” 

“T did. But I think I shall defer it. There is no hurry, Mr. 
Radcliffe does not like the subject, as you are aware.” 

“T promised Mr. Oswald to remind you.” 

“JT did not require to be reminded. But I shall have too 
much to do to-morrow to attend to the matter. To be plain, I 
want to ascertain what May thinks of young St. Ives before I 
stir further in Oswald’s favour. Perhaps, she may like him.” 

Mrs. Sutton secretly exulted, but was careful to hide her 
exultation. 

_ “I do not think May cares much for her cousin,” she re- 
marked. 

“You appeared to think otherwise a few days ago. Have you 
altered your opinion ?” 

“T am still as favourable as ever to Mr. Oswald’s suit. But I 
repeat I do not think May cares much about him.” 

“T am glad to learn that her heart is disengaged. That leaves 
me free to act. When you go down-stairs send her to me.” 

Wa ra be careful what you say to her, or you may do mis- 
chief.” 

“ Don’t fear me. I shall talk to her chiefly about young St. 
Ives. She is curious about him. She saw him when he was 
brought into the house, and was interested by his appearance.” 

Shortly afterwards Mrs. Sutton quitted her mistress, and sent 
May to her, as desired. 
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POLITICAL SUMMARY. 


THE Liberal papers have done their best to discover_ hidden 
fections in the aig Fim of their choice nor of the electors, 
ut of Mr. Gladstone. The efforts made to prove the selection to 
have been a wise one, or a satisfactory one, have, however, at times 
been very amusing. The fitness of the miistry, as.a whole, for 
its special work of disestablishing the Irish Church is generally 
admitted, but it is observed that the appointments which seem to 
be the most unfortunate for other reasonsare only intelligibie from 
that point of view. But for this the existence of Mr. Lowe and 
Mr. Bright in the same governing body would be utterly unintel- 
ligible, nor does the conjunction redound to the credit of British 
statesmanship. It has been treated of as a puzzle. They have 
been spoken of as men whose eloquence enormously strengthens 
the resources of the ministry in debate; yet at the same time they 
have been declared, in regard to the political character of the 
government, “to be positive and negative quantities, equal and 
opposing forces which neutralise each other.” It would certainly 
— any ancient or modern dialectician to understand how two 
orces which neutralise one another can be a gain to an offensive 
party. Hitherto, it has been justly remarked, it has been con- 
sidered that an English cabinet should be formed of men who 
think alike on all the great questions of the day, but it seems that 
the new mode is to catch two of the members of the House having 
the least affinity one to another, and neutralise them by “ pairing 
them off.” Neither the French nor the Americans have been 
able to solve this puzzle. The latter deduct from it that we have 
not yet attained the political perfection enjoyed in the United 
States, where the ascendency of one party is the signal for the 
utter and entire exclusion of all shades of another—a general 
change of places. If we were to venture a guess, it would be that 
each does not intend so much to neutralise as to triumph over the 
other, and that we shall witness the curious scene in the next par- 
liament of two members of the same government perpetually 
struggling, except upon one point, for the supremacy of the ideas 
which each advocates, as also for the supremacy of their own 
remarkable persons. 

Whe selection for the secretaryship of foreign affairs, is, accord- 
ing to a leading radical organ, the worst—if we regard its special 
duties—in the whole list. This is not complimentary, and if Lord 
Clarendon is prepared to side with France-and Austria against 
Prussia and Russia in the East or on the Rhine, the statement will 
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be true to an extent that may be as yet little dreamt of. The 
very odd appointment of Mr. Cardwell to the War-office and of 
Mr. Lowe to the chancellorship of the exchequer, when the general 
idea is that their duties should have been interchanged, also does 
not quite satisfy the Liberals, but they comfort themselves with 
the thought that both are thus placed out of harm’s way. This, 
indeed, seems to have been the ruling principle in the constitution 
of the new cabinet, every member was to be made to fit a niche, 
in which he would be carefully ensconced, so as to be placid and 
ornamental, and do as little mischief as possible. Mr. Layard, 
with his characteristic modesty, for example, felt that he had claim 
for higher office than the Board of Works, but he condescended 
to accept office for the public good. Mr. Goschen would have 
made a constructive active President of the Board of Trade, there- 
fore Mr. Bright, who has a strong prejudice against government 
intervention, receives the appointment. Lord Stanley has made 
the English Foreign-office a thorough business-like department of 
state, therefore a statesman who we been most conspicuously 
wanting in all these qualities is selected to succeed him. But the 
Liberals find consolation here also in the fact that with a concilia- 
tory foreign minister for the Continent; a conciliatory war minis- 
ter to deal with the commander-in-chief and the army; a concilia- 
tory home minister—Mr, Austin Bruce—to deal with the country 
genernes a conciliatory colonial minister—Lord Granville—to 
deal with our rather touchy colonies; and with a good large in- 
fusion of high titles in the administration generally, to command 
the respect of the wavering middle class, “it must be admitted 
that the administration is one which presents the curve of least 
resistance to the high-running waves of popular opinion.” ‘That 
is to say, that the ministry of conciliation is also a ministry of 
mediocrities, which presents no power of resistance. This is a 
curious conclusion to arrive at in regard to a ministry which also 
represents destruction and confiscation, and has not as yet pledged 
itself to one single measure of construction or reconstruction. The 
so-called spirit of conciliation could not, for example, have gone 
further than in the appointment of an Ultramontane Roman 
Catholic, Mr. Justice O’Hagan, to the Irish Lord Chancellorship. 

uch attempts to conciliate an extreme party must infallibly excite 
the other party to a more bitter hostility than ever, and if, accord- 
mg to the Radicals, the ministry presents “the curve of least 
resistance to the high-running waves of popular opinion,” the 
result may be very soon fatal to the continuance of an administra- 
tion formed upon so puerile and so sentimental a system. 

_A noted Radical organ remarking upon the infusion of high 
titles in the administration, says that “it is a very good thing, 
particularly in the present state of affairs, that the party which 1s 
M 2 
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going to make a great change in the whole scheme of English 
government, should have, in a conspicuous degree, the support of 
the great families belonging to the party. Revolutions cannot be 
made with rose-water, but it is a very good thing to sprinkle as 
much rose-water over them as possible. It will make things much 
smoother both in Ireland and England, that the destruction of the 
Trish Church should not seem the work of a new, wild, violent 
party, but the natural consequence of Liberal principles, whether 
eld by men of one rank or another.” 

The paragraph has at least the advantage of being plainly 
written. A change is, we are told, to be effected in the whole 
scheme of English government. This may comprise everything, 
even to the overthrow of the House of Lords or the monarchy. 
It is admittedly a “ revolution” that is to be brought about; the 
disestablishment or disendowment of the Irish Church is no longer 
the question ; it is its “destruction” that is soughtfor. The peers 
who lanl themselves to such proceedings are certainly placed in a 
creditable position, when they are told that they are admitted into 
the cabinet on sufferance, to impart a fallacious aspect of liberality 
to a new, wild, and violent revolutionary faction. They are 
amiable men, incense bearers to diffuse a lini ivi the destruction of 


the Protestant Church, and the hallelujahs of the Church of Rome. 
A most noble and knightly office for the head of the Campbell 
clan, the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, the Lord Steward 
of Norwich Cathedral, and a descendant of the Cavendishes! whilst 


the name alone of the Lord Tligh Chancellor who so nobly upheld 
the fortunes of a falling dynasty is represented in the Clarendon 
of the present day. It is a remarkable fact that the majority of 
the “ rose-watcr” members of the new administration, both within 
and without the cabinet, are peers of recent creation. The Duke 
of Argle, Earl Spencer, the Marquis of aria the Hereditary 
Great Chamberlain, and the earl who sits as Baron Boyle, almost 
alone have any pretensions to family traditions, and few have 
either traditional or historical antecedents of gallantry, loyalty, or 
patriotism to fall back upon. 

The great fact is, however, that, as the Imperial Review has it, 
the bull has got into the china shop, and the general question is, 
how will he behave himself now that he has got there? Will he 
want to break the crockery? What if, after being accustomed to 
dance furious jigs all his life, he does not take kind to the stately 
Whig minuet, in which it will be the duty of Lord Halifax to in- 
struct him? Supposing that he insists on a rollicking pas seul— 
how then? Supposing him to inform Lord Hatherley that entails 
must be abolished; Mr. Chichester Fortescue, that the soil must 
be transferred from landlords to tenants; Mr. Lowe, that there 
must be a free breakfast table and the revenue raised from realised 
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property; Earl Granville, that the sooner we get rid of the colonies 
the better; Mr. Cardwell and Mr. Childers, that the army and 
navy are extravagant anachronisms; and his colleagues generally, 
that the views he has been advocating for thirty years must now 
be embodied in legislation—what will these worthy peers and 
gentlemen do? And if Mr. Bright insists on none of these 
things, what follows? Surely that a complete cure has been found 
for mad bulls. Let them into the china shop, and they will be 
mollified. The device, at least, possesses a charming simplicity. 
Retrenchment in national expenditure is one of the first and 
greatest tasks which the new ministry has imposed upon itself. A 
first step proposed to be taken, by diminishing the number of effi- 
cient men employed in our dockyards, our army, and marine, does 
not promise well, It would seem to ordinary financial and econo- 
mical understandings that retrenchments should begin with an 
overpaid and inefficient administration. But genius rds com- 
mon sense. Besides, the overpaid and inefficient are powerful— 
the underpaid efficient men have no friends. Mr. Goschen, to 
judge by ks address to his constituents on his re-election, is quite 
aware of the magnitude of the task which lies before him as 
President of the al Law Board, the bankruptcy of the million, 
constantly increasing pauperism, and constantly increasing rates, 
until the ratepayer of to-day himself becomes the pauper of to- 
morrow. Every one living within the metropolitan district knows 
that his local taxes far exceed his imperial taxes, yet at such a 
crisis it is proposed to add to the great army of paupers by dis- 
missing working men and trained soldicrs, so as to add the 
pulation of a good-sized town to the ranks of those who have to 
ive upon the hard-earnings of the poor, albeit, not yet paupers. 
Laying aside the question as to the injustice done to able-bodied 
and efficient men, and the distress occasioned by such measures: is 
this economy? It relieves the general taxation by a few hundreds, 
to entail the expenditure of thousands on parishes, and necessitates, 
at the first European difficulty, the expenditure of millions to sup- 
plant trained al efficient men by raw and inefficient material. 
What are the prospects around us at the time that it is proposed 
to carry out a destructive reduction in our already small available 
military forces? The New York Herald, after pointing out that 
the capitulation, as it chooses to term it, to which Mr, Reverdy 
Johnson has agreed, can never be endorsed by the people of the 
United States, tells us bluntly, that if England insists upon having 
been right in its recognition of the belligerent claims of the 
Southern Confederacy, “it must be prepared to learn, on the very 
next occasion we have to teach them the lesson, that we have the 
night to recognise the belligerent claims of Fenian invaders, either 
of Canada or of Ireland, and that we are ready and not indisposed 
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to exercise it.” This, too, at a moment when President Johnson 
was declaring in his message that a “comprehensive national 

licy would seem to sanction the acquisition and incorporation 
into the Federal Union of the several adjacent continental and 
insular communities? Europe is at the present moment armed to 
the teeth. Prussia resolved upon absorbing Southern Germany, 
France as resolute, in case of such an extension of power, to annex 
the left bank of the Rhine, if not Belgium also. Both anxious to 
create a diversion in their favour by coquetting with Austria and 
Russia in fomenting Eastern imbroglios. The aspirations of the 
Greeks, of the Romanians, Bulgarians, and Servians, may be 
quelled for a time by conferences, and diplomatic interference may 
be successful where insurrection in itself can only be powerless and 
abortive, and where it might stir up a general European war; but 
the aspirations themselves cannot in the nature of things be 
allayed, and, as Lord Stanley justly remarked, no foreign power 
can for ever protect a government against financial collapse, or 
against rebellion in its own provinces. It is all very well for Mr. 
Layard to argue that the Muhammadans are throughout the 
Turkish Empire as two to one; but who are the intelligent, the 
industrial, the moneyed classes in the Turkish Empire? To legis- 
late solely for the Muhammadans in Turkey is like legislating 
solely for the Celts in Ireland; only with this difference, that intel- 
ligence is still in the ascendant in the latter country, whilst 
numbers are with the retrogressive party. In Turkey, intelligence 
is in the background, and Muhammadan fatalism and bigotry in 
the ascendant. As Turkey in Asia constitutes the highway to our 
vast possessions in India, Great Britain could scarcely look upon 
the break up of the old empire of the Osmanlis without concern, 
no’ more than it could have reasons to hope, with its extended 
political and commercial relations, that a European war could be 
carried on, and, she islanded and selfish, could hold aloof in 
egotistical indifference. 

Then again in our colonies, not only is Canada yearly threatened 
by Fenians, but in New Zealand the Maories are murdering colo- 
nists and their families wholesale! This at a time when the 
emigration movement is attracting more attention than ever. 
There could not be a more flagrant example of the wantonness of 
leaving our colonies to themselves. At the very moment that our 
countrymen and countrywomen are being thus slaughtered in cold 
blood, it is on the cards to reduce the only service which is adapted 
for this peculiar duty, so as to render it virtually useless. «The 
fact that the cheapest, the most useful, and the most popular 
branch of the British defensive force is to be abolished,” it has 
been too truly remarked, “can only be taken asa sign that the 
ministry are about to inaugurate the new millenium—that, so far 
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as —_ is concerned, there shall be no war, through the simple 
but ive process of paralysing her arms and depriving her of 
all means either of offence or defence.” The statesmen now in 
power have been preaching our poot little army down for a quarter 
of acentury. It is but consistent with the of peace-at-all- 
price that they should make a beginning with the force which is 
most useful as an instrument of war, To cripple us that we may 
not be able to vw when the time comes is a capital device to 
ensure a pacific disposition, It is not too much to predict that 
‘there will come an end to all this nonsensical sentimentalism and 
morbid weakness some day or other. We are very much mistaken 
in the great feature of the British character if it will go on long 
listening to the horrors perpetrated over their countrymen in 
distant lands, and continue to sympathise with Eyre prosecutors 
and peace-at-all-price men. There will be a reaction; British 
justice, -pluck, and enterprise will proclaim itself, will vindicate its 
own old vigour and irresistible power, and sweep the leaven of all 
that is puerile and frivolous, disloyal, fanatic, and un-English, into 
the slough of despond. : 

Even in remote China the same sentimental, unpractical polic 
of the day is laying the seeds of future warfare. Not one-fourt 
of the whole country is really under the rule of the Manchu 
emperor, and even in the provinces most proximate to Pekin, the 
mandarins have little respect for imperial edicts. In such a state 
of thitigs it has been hitherto customary to settle outrages and 
piracies on the spot, and to obtain local redress—a system which, 
in a country so circumstanced, saved time, avoided complications, 
and: proved effective. Now, all misuiiderstandings are to be 
referred to the Pekin authorities! These will promise redress but 
be unable to obtain it. This will be put up with for a time, until 
an accumulation of outrages will bring about reprisals or war; 
whereas under the system pursued up to the present moment, war 
with China has been successfully avoided. 

The recognition by President Johnson in his message to Con- 
gress of the claims of the Hudson’s Bay and Puget Sound Agri- 
cultural Company against the United States, on account of certain 
possessory rights in the state of Oregon and territory of Washing- 
ton, may not, according to the Railway Times, be without its 
value in. Canada; but what are we think of a message which 
contains the following: “Comprehensive national policy would 
seem to sanction the acquisition and incorporation into our Federal 
Union of the several adjacent continental and ineular communities, 
as speedily as it can be done peacefully, lawfully, and without any 
violation of national justice, faith, or isnot: oreign possession 
or control of those communities has hitherto hindered the growth 
and impaired the influence of the United States, Chronic revo- 
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lution and anarchy there would be equally injurious. Each one 
of them, when firmly established ‘as an independent republic, or 
when incorporated into the United States, would be a new source 
of strength and power. Conforming my administration to these 

rinciples, I have on no occasion lent support or toleration to un- 

wful expeditions set on foot upon the plea of republican pro- 
pagandism, or of national extension or aggrandisement. The 
necessity, however, of repressing such unlawful movements clearly 
indicates the duty which rests upon us of adapting our legislative 
action to the new circumstances of a decline of see monar- 
chical power and influence, and the increase of American repub- 
lican ideas, interests, and sympathies.” What should we think in 
old Europe of a message from the Emperor of the French an- 
nouncing that a “comprehensive national policy” sanctioned the 
acquisition of Belgium and the Rhine; from the King of Prussia 
that it sanctioned the acquisition of central Europe; and from the 
Czar the acquisition of the Turkish empire? Such-a policy would 
not be nigh so arrogant as that which is here openly proclaimed of 
adapting legidlative action to the new circumstances of a decline of 

uropean monarchical power and influence. The sting of this 
Transatlantic attack upon European monarchies lies, however, in 
the fact that there is some foundation for it—at all events, in this 
country. 

The interests of the Dominion and of British Columbia have 
been perseveringly neglected, in as far as am, intercommunica- 
tion 1s concerned, and that at a time when President Johnson 
announces that the acquisition of Alaska was made with the view 
of extending national jurisdiction and republican principles in the 
American hemisphere. It pleased the ministry of Earl Russell to 
give up the protectorate of the Ionian Islands, by which we lost 
our cummercial superiority in the Adriatic and Greek Seas. The 
last breath of desolation comes with the proposed exchange of 
Gibraltar for Ceuta. ‘The tenure of the “ Rock” is declared to be 
expensive. There are those who would barter honour, prestige, 
and power for a mess of porridge. The cession would please the 
Spaniards and insure theiramity. Without wishing to say a word 
against the gallant Iberians, who have begun to cast off the tram- 
mels of superstition and bigotry, what have we been indebted to 
them, especially in a financial point of view, for the sacrifices made 
in the Peninsular war-—a war which, conducted upon principles of 
magnanimity unknown to other nations, may be said to have 
almost created the incubus of a national debt? The guns cannot 
carry across the Straits. No more would they from Ceuta. This 
must have been known before now, but it did not prevent old 
Jibal.al Tar commanding the pass. If the harbour of Ceuta is 
better, let us purchase the latter, but do not let us give up 
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crown in Europe for a bauble in Africa. The idea is unques- 
tionably one of the most unpatriotic that has ever been broached. 

The hereditary hostility of the Greeks and Turks has threatened, 
as of yore, to disturb the peace of Europe. Diplomacy may lay 
the embers of discontent for a while, but it is not in the nature of 
things, but that the Christian aborigines of the Turkish Empire 
will one day or other throw off the yoke of the Osmanlis, en- 
camped, rather than domiciliated in Europe. The Greeks politi- 
cally represent the down-trodden Christians, Romanians, Bulga- 
rians, Servians, Armenians, Chaldzans, and others, of the vast Otto- 
man Empire. They themselves cannot stand against the military 
power of the Sublime Porte, but with insurrection in every part of 
the empire—an insurrection, which the forced mos of the 
Greeks would rather hasten than stay—the sway of Muhamma- 
danism in Europe would soon be brought to an end. 

A very one-sided view of the relations of Greeks to Turks is 

enerally taken in this country. Lord Stanley was the first 
English minister of modern times to take a liberal and enlightened 
view of the subject; the consequence is, that he is at once 
denounced by the honourable member for Southwark, as en- 
couraging the Hellenes in their disaffection. British policy must, 
according to all tradition, side with the Crescent against the 
Cross. This not so much from sympathy with turbaned poly- 
gamists, as from dread of Russian ambition. Such a bolstering up 
of a great and national wrong cannot possibly last for ever. Seats 
of the belligerents will grow weary of the losses and expenses 
entailed by ever supporting Turkey against its subjects in rebellion, 
whether abetted by Russia or not. 

There is no question but that the Candians had no right to 
revolt, and that the Hellenes had no right to befriend them. But 
the hostility of the Turks and the Cretans is an historical legacy. 
The island is not only far removed from the seat of Turkish rule, 
but is also, most trying of all, separated by a country held by its 
compatriots, now free from the detested yoke of the Osmanli. The . 

ition of Candia is peculiar. It has required Egypt as well as 
Turkey to hold its mountaineer ferocity in check. No nation 
owning an ancient nationality, a different language and religion, its 
subjects treated as slaves by its conquerors, and its fairest daughters 
taken away to people Turkish harems, but would have rebelled if 
they could. Nor is it precisely unnatural that their free country- 
men in the Peninsula should have sympathised with them in their 
efforts to regain independence. Situated as Candia is, the Sub- 
lime Porte would have acted wisely in ceding an independence, 
which will be assuredly gained one day; but the Osmaniis felt s0 
shaky, that were they to give up a remote island, they trembled 
next for a province. Romania and Servia are virtually gone. 
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Bosnia and Bulgaria, or Thessaly, Epirus, and Macedonia might 
wish to go too. The attempt to stay the natural course of tome 
from jealousy of Russia, will only strengthen the hands of that 
power, when the final break up takes place. Side with it, in ob- 
taining justice and clemency to the Christians of the East, and the 
disruption may be delayed for a long time yet. Here we hold the 
licy of Great Britain and France to be in error, and Lord Stanley 
had manifestly a sense of this important fact. yt 
European powers make the unnatural position of the Sublime 
Porte and of its Christian subjects the basis of international in- 
trigues. If Russia and Prussia abet Rotnania or Rumilia, France 
and Austria are at once in arms to defend the Porte and do their 
best to. drag Great Britain into the interminable conflict. If 
France and Austria abet Turkey, their political opponents on the 
Continent are just as ready to complicate matter8 by shielding the 
Christian nationalities. The United States have recently adopted 
the nationality view of the Eastern question. They have a large 
staff of missionaries scattered broadcast over the Turkish empire 
who keep them well up to the social condition of the country, and 
they will, in case of another European war, side with Russia and 
Prussia and the native Christians. It will be a good thing for 
Great Britain when it gets rid of the old Mussulman policy, and 
comes to uriderstand that it is possible to treat the Hastern question 
in a reasonable and pacific sense—that of upholding the nghts of 
the Osmanlis and yet protecting the interests of the Christian 
populations. Such errors as the war in the Crimea would not 
then be easily repeated. If France and Austria wish to make 
Turkey an excuse for war, the result of which will be determined 
on the Danube and the Rhine, let them do so. Neither the 
honour, nor the dignity, nor the power of Great Britain are con- 
cerned in playing a subservient part under the fallacy of com- 
bating for the integrity of the Turkish empire. We would rather 
see Geoks Britain on the side of Russia, Prussia, and the United 
States, combating diplomatically, or by force of arms if it must be 
so, in the cause of that which can alone preserve the Sublime 
Porte from its threatened downfall—the welfare of the Turkish 
rule and the rights of its down-trodden Christian populations. 
Laying aside for a moment the question of the interests of the 
various and numerous Christian populations in the East, cannot a 
breath of sympathy be extended to the young King of Greece, 
goaded on, it must be admitted, by a discontented, ambitious, 
vain, and reckless race of people, but all the sympathies to be con- 
centrated upon a proud, bigotted, luxurious monarchy, which in 
reality has not sadlt-—certaiaty not im detail—one single sympathy 
of the miost remote character with the Clitistian nations of the 
West? A policy of expediency may be necessary for a time, but 
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it can never endure or lead to the same results as a policy dictated 
by a proper sense of justice and ane 

One word upon another subject. The Premier, in his address 
to his constituents, after expressing a very qualified belief in the 
Church of England ministering to the people, argued that not- 
withstanding the case of that Church should not be mixed up with 
that of the Church of Ireland As if the two Churches were not 
the same—the Churches of the State. ‘ But,” added Mr. Glad- 
stone, “if we separate the case of Ireland from that of Great 
Britain, we are told that the Catholics would never be content so 
long as they do not secure ascendancy. It seems to me that the 
ascendancy on which we are making war is Protestant. ascendancy, 
which we ate determined utterly to extinguish.” The avowed 
determination to utterly extinguish Protestant ascendancy in an 
essentially Protestant country like Great Britain has at least the 
merit of novelty. But it is a great thing to know the truth—to 
know what we have to expect, and to be forearmed as we are 
forewarned. It would seem to be the ambition of the premier to 
be to the Roman Catholics what Luther was to the Protestants. 
But whilst Mr. Gladstone declares himself ready to give all pos- 
sible credit to the Roman Catholics for earnestness, sincerity, and 
firm combination, he does not believe in that desire for ascendancy 
on their part, which he says it 1s an injustice to impute to them. 

Now Mr. Gladstone places himself in the dilemma by avowing 
such sentiments, either of ignoring the history of the past and 

resent Roman Catholic Church, or of saying what he knows to 
be incorrect, and the people who cheered and laughed at such 
sentiments were likewise either ignorant, or deluded, or ironical. 
It is the especial mission of the Roman Catholic Church to assert 
itself to be the only true Christian Church, and to admit of no 
compromise with any other Church. It insists upon ascendancy, 
and will admit nothing less. 

No more moderate or able reproof could have been administered 
to such insufferable pretensions than were recently uttered by the 
patriarch of the Greek Church to those who presumed_not to 
mvite but to summon his holiness to attend a so-called Gicume- 
nical Council next year. The veteran patriarch declared that he 
could not admit that there is in the universal Church of Christ 
any bishop who is supreme head other than the Lord, or that there 
is any patriarch infallible and unerring, speaking ex cathedrd, 
and above (Ecumenical councils. With ‘a praiseworthy modesty, 
which the Church of Rome would do well to imitate, the patriarch 
of the East added: “Since it is manifest that there was a Church 
in existence ten centuries back which held the same doctrines in 
the East as in the West, in old as new Rome, let us each recur to 


that and see which of us has added aught thereto, and which has 
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Bosnia and Bulgaria, or Thessaly, Epirus, and Macedonia might 
wish to go too. The attempt to stay the natural course of events 
from jealousy of Russia, will only strengthen the hands of that 
power, when the final break up takes place. Side with it, in ob- 
taining justice and clemency to the Christians of the East, and the 
disruption may be delayed for a long time yet. Here we hold the 
solicy of Great Britain and France to be in error, and Lord Stanley 
had manifestly a sense of this important fact. 

European powers make the unnatural position of the Sublime 
Porte and of its Christian subjects the basis of international in- 
trigues. If Russia and Prussia abet Romania or Rumilia, France 
and Austria are at once in arms to defend the Porte and do their 
best to drag Great Britain into the interminable conflict. If 
France and Austria abet Turkey, their political opponents on the 
Continent are just as ready to complicate matter§ by shielding the 
Christian nationalities. The United States have recently adopted 
the nationality view of the Eastern question. They have a large 
staff of missionaries scattered broadcast over the Turkish empire 
who keep them well up to the social condition of the country, and 
they will, in case of another European war, side with Russia and 
Prussia and the native Christians. It will be a good thing for 
Great Britain when it gets rid of the old Mussulman policy, and 
comes to understand that it is possible to treat the Eastern question 
in a reasonable and pacific sense—that of upholding the nghts of 
the Osmanlis and yet protecting the interests of the Christian 
populations. Such errors as the war in the Crimea would not 
then be easily repeated. If France and Austria wish to make 
Turkey an excuse for war, the result of which will be determined 
on the Danube and the Rhine, let them do so. Neither the 
honour, nor the dignity, nor the power of Great Britain are con- 
cerned in playing a subservient part under the fallacy of com- 
bating for the integrity of the Turkish empire. We would rather 
see Great Britain on the side of Russia, Prussia, and the United 
States, combating diplomatically, or by force of arms if it must be 
so, in the cause of that which can alone preserve the Sublime 
Porte from its threatened downfall—the welfare of the Turkish 
rule and the rights of its down-trodden Christian populations. 
Laying aside for a moment the question of the interests of the 
various and numerous Christian populations in the East, cannot a 
breath of sympathy be extended to the young King of Greece, 
goaded on, it must be admitted, by a Reocaitented, ambitious, 
vain, and reckless race of people, but all the sympathies to be con- 
centrated upon a proud, bigotted, luxurious monarchy, which in 
reality has not itself—certainly not m detail—one single sympathy 
of the most remote character with the Christian nations of the 
West? A policy of expediency may be necessary for a time, but 
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it can never endure or lead to the same results as a policy dictated 
by a proper sense of justice and morality. 

One word upon another subject. The Premier, in his address 
to his constituents, after expressing a very qualified belief in the 
Church of England ministering to the people, argued that not- 
withstanding the case of that Church should not be mixed up with 
that of the Church of Ireland As if the two Churches were not 
the same—the Churches of the State. ‘“ But,” added Mr. Glad- 
stone, “if we separate the case of Ireland from that of Great 
Britain, we are told that the Catholics would never be content so 
long as they do not secure ascendancy. It seems to me that the 
ascendancy on which we are making war is Protestant ascendancy, 
which we are determined utterly to extinguish.” The avowed 
determination to utterly extinguish Protestant ascendancy in an 
essentially Protestant country like Great Britain has at least the 
merit of novelty. But it is a great thing to know the truth—to 
know what we have to expect, and to be forearmed as we are 
forewarned. It would seem to be the ambition of the premier to 
be to the Roman Catholics what Luther was to the Protestants. 
But whilst Mr. Gladstone declares himself ready to give all pos- 
sible credit to the Roman Catholics for earnestness, sincerity, and 
firm combination, he does not believe in that desire for ascendancy 
on their part, which he says it is an injustice to impute to them. 

Now Mr. Gladstone places himself in the dilemma by avowing 
such sentiments, either of ignoring the history of the past and 
present Roman Catholic Church, or of saying what he knows to 
be incorrect, and the people who cheered and laughed at such 
sentiments were likewise either ignorant, or deluded, or ironical. 
It is the especial mission of the Roman Catholic Church to assert 
itself to be the only true Christian Church, and to admit of no 
compromise with any other Church. It insists upon ascendancy, 
and will admit nothing less. 

No more moderate or able reproof could have been administered 
to such insufferable pretensions than were recently uttered by the 
patriarch of the Greek Church to those who presumed not to 
invite but to summon his holiness to attend a so-called Cicume- 
nical Council next year. The veteran patriarch declared that he 
could not admit that there is in the universal Church of Christ 
any bishop who is supreme head other than the Lord, or that there 
is any patriarch infallible and unerring, speaking ew cathedrd, 
and above Cicumenical councils. With a praiseworthy modesty, 
which the Church of Rome would do well to imitate, the patriarch 
of the East added: “Since it is manifest that there was a Church 
in existence ten centuries back which held the same doctrines in 
the East as in the West, in old as new Rome, let us each recur to 
that and see which of us has added aught thereto, and which has 
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diminished aught therefrom ; and let all that may have been added, 
if any there be, and whatever it be, be struck off, and let all that 
has been diminished therefrom, if any there be, and whatever it 
be, be re-added, and then we shall all unawares find ourselves 
united in the same symbol of Catholic orthodoxy, from which 
Rome has in the latter centuries strayed, thus causing a breach 
which she takes pleasure in widening, by devising from time to 
time new doctrines and institutions at variance with holy 
tradition.” 

Now, this did not come from a Protestant bishop, but from a 
bishop of a Church as old, if not older, than that which now 
claims supremacy over all other Churches of Christ. A bishop 
who claimed by tradition “ a equality and brotherhood,” 
not to be addressed by the Bishop of Rome “ in encyclical and 
dictatorial form,” as if “ he were lord and master of all, but as a 
brother.” But such respect to apostolic equality and brotherhood, 
no more suits the policy of Rome than does any compromise with 
other Christian faiths. The Pope admits no equal, as the Roman 
Church admits of no rival or Christian brotherhood. Some 
extreme Ritualists have found that out to their own cost. Rome 
does not acknowledge any ancient Church more than it does any 
modern Dissent. It ignores Constantinople, Antioch—nay, Jeru- 
salem itself. ‘It has,” in the words of the patriarch of the East, 
“assumed principles antagonistic to the spirit of the gospels and 
to the teaching of the GEcumenical councils of the holy fathers.” 
It is questionable if it would not assume principles antagonistic to 
the Gospel itself, and even to Our Lord and Master, if it suited 
the policy of the vicegerency to do so. The doctrine of immacu- 
late conception, for example, and the canonisation of saints, can 
scarcely be said to be warranted by gospel or by the teachings of 
our Saviour. Certainly the assumption of superiority and of 
infullibility are not so. And yet this is the Church to which, 
according to the premier of Protestant England, it is an injustice 
to impute any desire of ascendancy! The fact is, that, as is un- 
fortunately too often the case, the truth is ignored and kept in the 
background for the sake of a political triumph, the results of which 
the Roman Catholics can afford to wait for, quietly and resignedly, 
as they know, if the premier does not know, or does not choose to 
know, that they must lead to their aggrandisement and increase of 
power. 
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A SPRING IN ROME AND SOUTHERN ITALY. 
Part III. 


THERE is a picture in Rome that may almost be said to haunt | 
one; it is that of a young girl whose head is enveloped in rolls of 
white linen. Photographed, engraved, copied in oil, in water- 
colour, in mosaic; everywhere is the face of Beatrice Cenci dis- 
played, and yet there is not a single ¢opy that in any degree gives 
‘an idea of Guido’s wondrous portrait of her in the Barberini | 
Palace. 
Painted, some say, on the night before her execution, others | 
from a recollection of her as she stood on the scaffold, the Beatrice 
of Guido, so lovely, so young, her fair soft hair escaping from the 
heavy drapery which encircles it, her eyes tinged with the red of 
recent weeping, yet still lustrous and beautiful, looking out with 
| such a tender pleading gaze, is one of those pictures that remains 
| on the memory as though the admiration and pity it excites had 
, been drawn forth by a real living creature rather than by an 
artist’s skill. 
The Barberini was one of the first palaces we visited; from it, 
| on a day spent among palaces and pictures, we went to the Borg- 
) hese, which contains in its twelve rooms many of those paintings 
: made familiar to us by their copies: Raphael’s entombment of 
| Christ, so well known in the bowed, fainting figure of the mother, 
and the intensity of grief shown by those who surround the body of 
the Saviour; Correggio’s Dane; Domenchino’s “ Diana,” and his 
, “Sybil”; Graces by Titian; cattle by Paul Potter; ladies in 
| velvet and lace, and boors rough in action and attire by Rem- 
brandt, with saints by Rubens and villagers by Teniers, form a 
: collection rich enough to satisfy the most eager of picture-seekers. 
The court-yard of this palace has fine granite columns and colossal 
statues, and at its further end a garden, crimson, when we saw it, 
with trees of camellia japonica in full bloom. But to’ Murray 
must I leave the many other wonders, both in painting and scul 
7 ture, which our visits to the private palaces of Rome displayed 
tous. He must tell of Guercino’s “ Herodias” in the Corsini; of 
Leonardi da Vinci’s “ Queen of Naples” in the Doria; of Titian’s 
“ Bella Donna” in the Sciarra; of Pompey’s statue in the Spada; 
of Guido’s “ Aurora” in the Rospigliosi, and of Guercino’s in the 
Ludovisi Villa. Even the Vatican must not tempt me to de- 
scribe its treasures, for where, amid all that is perfect in canvas and 
marble, should I stop did I attempt to speak of them? Each visit 
that we paid impressed us more with not only the beauty and 
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value seen in its galleries, but with the exceeding taste displayed 
in their arrangement, and the care taken that all that is exhibited 
should be seen to the very best advantage. 

The morning of the 12th of April was ushered in by the boom 
of cannon; it 1s the Pope’s day in Rome, the anniversary of his 
return from Gaeta, and of his miraculous escape at the convent of 
St. Agnesi in 1854. The story told by devout papists is that the 
Pope, with sundry cardinals and other ecclesiastics, went on this 
12t of April to see a new hall that had been built in the convent, 
while they stood in it the floor gave way, and the whole party fell 
into a cellar beneath. Several were injured by the fall, but a 
fresco painted on the wall of the convent tells how the Pope was 
saved, there St. Peter catches his representative as he falls, holds 
him in his protecting arms, and Pio Nono is preserved by the 
intervention of his patron saint! The waiter at the hotel gave us 
a different version of the story. “Non sono Romano,” said he, 
laughing and shrugging his shoulders, “ho poco fede; si dice che 
nei canti della camera é stato ben attacato il tappeto.” And, 
holding up a serviette with the four corners joined, he intimated a 
different means by which the fall of the Pope and his attendants 
had been prevented. However, fortunately for visitors to Rome, 
the miraculous version is there the accepted one, and consequently 
the day and night are devoted to its celebration ; ; in the morning, 
the Pope held a great review of the troops near St. Agnesi; the 
gardens of the Villa Borghese, above the Pincian, were thrown 
open, the band played on the Pincian hill, carriages full of ladies 
in costly dress took up their position that their fair occupants 
might listen; nurses with their head-dresses of bright ribbons and 
silver pins watched their little charges as they played among the 
rose-hedges, or tried to catch the butterflies which fluttered amid 
the sweetly-scented blossoms; priests and friars, soldiers and pea- 
sants, all came out to enjoy the festa in honour of the Pope. In 
the evening we drove about to see the illuminations. Lines of 
yellow light illuminated the princely palaces, bringing out more 
brilliantly than by daylight many a cornice and column; quivering 
fire hung over fountains, or made brilliant arches that spanned the ° 
usually dark streets; in the Corso, the gas-lamps were made to 
give a threefold light by burners which flashed their flames far 
and wide; in the “Piazza Navona the fountains gleamed in the 
alternate green and red of Bengal fires; at the Ripetta ferry two 
vessels had been moored, from which a brilliant display of fire- 
works continued at intervals through the night. Our driver had 
taken us leisurely along the crowded streets, but soon after we had 
crossed the St. Angelo-bridge, where stood a large figure of St. 
Peter highly illuminated, he whipped his horses into a “gallop, and 
on our inquiring the cause of this unexpected energy, he shouted, 
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“ Ecco il Papa che viene.” And we found that we had to thank 
his activity for securing a good place before all carriages that could 
interfere with the Pope’s progress were stopped, and thus obtaining 
for us an excellent view of his holiness, who bowed from the 
windows of his carriage with an animated and benevolent expres- 
sion on the crowds bent on doing him honour. As the Pope 
reached the hospital of San Spirito the whole air was illuminated 
by the brilliant burst of fireworks which rose at his approach. 
In conspicuous parts of the streets printed placards with the words, 
“ Viva Pio Nono Pontifice e Re,” had been fastened, probably by 
the police 3 whether they expressed the feelings of the Roman 
people or not we knew not, but at any rate, no active measures 
were taken against them, for they remained undisturbed many 
days after their appearance on the Pope’s féte day. ‘The people 
who crowded the streets appeared bent on amusing themselves, and 
enjoying the illuminations and fireworks without troubling them- 
selves with either religious or political questions; every one seemed 
gay and happy, and careless of everything beyond the diversion of 
the night 
Another visit to old Rome found us going by the Forum with 
a ticket of admission to the excavations of the Cesar palaces on 
the Palatine Hill, now in progress under the direction of the 
Emperor of the French. As we stood looking down into the 
hollow which contains the ruins of the Forum, a party of little 
Roman girls came round us, begging to be allowed to guide us 
amid the fallen columns and arches. They were so bright and 
merry, and so importunate, that it was difficult to get rid of them. 
At last I laughingly said I could have nothing to do with such 
untidy maidens, and I pointed to the uncombed curls which hung 
in wild luxuriance down their shoulders. At this one of them, 
retiring behind a block of stone for a few moments, reappeared 
with her hair gathered into a graceful knot at the back of her head. 
Coming to me, she said, “ Vedi, signora, non pili sparsi, son gta 
trecciati.” And guessing from my smile that I could no longer 
refuse her guidance, she turned with the dignity of a little empress 
to her companions, exclaiming, “ Andate via, io sola,” and then 
skipped on to the foot of the three columns which stand so con- 
spicuously in this celebrated area amid the remains of temples and 
_— buildings, arches and porticos, formerly the busiest spot in 
tome, now a heap of confused ruins, fertile subjects for controversy 
and dispute amongst antiquarians in their attempts to give a name 
and history to every fallen mass, and to rebuild, in description at 
least, each on its own site, the edifices known to the Rome of 
former days. 
Leaving the Forum, we go by the Via Sacra, past the church of 
St. Cosmo and Damiano, raised in the sixth century to the memory 
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of these wonder-working brothers on or near the site of the Temple 
of Remus. The saints, who are said to have suffered martyrdom 
by decapitation under Diocletian, on account of the miracles of 
healing they performed, are now the “patrons of barbers, phy- 
sicians, surgeons, and wigmakers.” Their church, adorned with 
an ancient mosaic, in which Cosmo and Damiano appear, with 
four other saints in attendance on the Lamb, is held in very holy 
estimation, and is hung with many a votive offering from those 
whose sufferings have been relieved by the intervention of these 
canonised brothers. A little beyond this church, and nearly 
opposite to the entrance to the palace of the Cesars, is the large 
ruin of the Basilica of Constantine, which, though said by those 
who understand it to exhibit in its style a decline of art, appeared 
to me a very graceful group of three arched vaults, on the ceilings 
of which much decoration in panel still remains. Entering the 
gate which leads to the excavations of the palaces of the Cesars, 
we seem rather to have come to a fashionable promenade in bright 
gardens, where flowers glisten beneath the spray of fountains, and 
terraces are made shady and attractive by wreaths of roses and 
jasmine trained along them for the pleasure of the gay company 
who throng them; but beyond these gardens a most complete 
spectacle of ruins, apparently in hopeless confusion, is seen. 

The French who superintend the excavations have taken much 
pains to instruct those who visit them. In all directions boards, 
bearing inscriptions, have been put up: on one we read, “ Here 
lived Hortentius;” on another, “ Here was the house of Cicero;” 
on a third, “Here Romulus made a gate.” One bare space has 
an inscription to the effect that there once bloomed the gardens of 
Adonis; while another is pointed out as the spot where Augustus, 
the builder of the first of the Caesar palaces, reared a temple to 
Apollo; here the remains of an arched roof, with delicate tracery in 
fresco, is said (though doubts are raised on the subject) to be all 
that is left of the dainty, richly-painted baths of Livia; and here 
sundry bases, half cleansed from the earth that covered them, are 
supposed to have supported the columns of a balcony, from which 
emperors viewed the games in a circus below. But still, so far as 
the excavations have yet gone, there is little that can convey any 
idea of the grandeur or magnificence of the palaces raised by one 
emperor after another on the Palatine Hill; ruin seems to lie on 
the top of ruin; and, to me, the most pleasurable recollection of 
our visit to the palace of the Cawsars is the view of the Coliseum, 
with the more distant Campagna, which we obtained from one of 
the terraces. Tombs succeeded palaces in our afternoon’s work; 
first that of the Scipio’s family, which stands in a vineyard to the 
left of the Appian way, a series of dark chambers with recesses, on 
which are inscriptions copied from the originals which have been 
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taken to the Vatican. An active trade appeared to be carried on 
by the boy who guided us, in little lamps of baked clay, carefully 
stained with the mouldy tint of age and damp, but probably very 
recent inmates of the tombs from which they profess to have been 
dug. From the heathen’s we went to the Christians’? last resting 
place, and entering the church of San Sebastiano, we were met by 
a monk, who, after pointing out to us the statue of the saint in a 
chapel dedicated to him, and the rich marbles in another chapel 
belonging to the-family of Albani, presented each of us with a 
lighted taper, and led the way to the catacombs beneath the 
church; very carefully did I watch my candle and that of the 


- monk who guided us, for hopeless, indeed, would have been any 


attempt to thread our way in darkness along the narrow passages 
and galleries through which we were led; generally, the walls on 
either side consisted of tiers of niches, in which had been laid the 
dead; occasionally an open space broke the network of thése 
intersecting galleries, and a raised mass of earth showed where the 
altar had stood in the dark chapel where alone the Christian, in 
the early days of persecution, could with any safety worship his 
God, but, except the bare walls, nothing is now left of what these 
subterranean chambers once contained. To the galleries of the 
Vatican and the Lateran have been carried the sarcophagi and the 
inscriptions which tell of the “ hope in death,” which gave peace 
to the Christian then in his last hours, even under the cruel pains 
of martyrdom, as it still does, and ever will, to those who yield up 
their spirits in humble faith to the God who gave them, and to 
the Saviour who has died to redeem them. 

We came home by the Pantheon and along the Corso; near the 
former is one of the principal markets of Rome, and if the taste 
in food of its population may be judged of by the show on its 
stalls, the Romans must be very far behind other European people 
in their dietetic requirements. Bony carcases of sheep and limp 
kids hang around the butchers’ stalls; beneath them are dead 
porcupines, hedgehogs, and other vermin; the “ delicatessen” stalls 
exhibit saucers of clotted blood, attenuated fowls, with the little 
soft éges that have been drawn from them lying in heaps by their 
side ; birds of all kinds, sparrows and goldfinches, owls and mag- 
pies, hawks and crows hang around, and at not a few stalls we saw 
meat that looked very much like horseflesh. The vicinity of this 
market helps to make the spot on which the Pantheon stands one 
ofthe dirtiest in Rome. Nor is the state of the interior much better ; 
the pavement is broken in many places, the walls look damp and 
mouldy ; shabby confessional-boxes, plaster figures of saints, and 
tawdry banners have replaced the bronze that lined the cupola and 
the marble statues that stood in the niches. Beneath the open 
dome, through which the blue sky still shines as it did nineteen 
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centuries ago, is the tomb of Raphael; other celebrated painters 
are also buried there. It is to be hoped that some day this grand 
building, now used for Christian worship, may be restored to a 
condition more worthy of it. 

We found the Corso thronged with carriages and pedestrians. 
The shops in which the lottery-tickets were exhibited attracted 
crowds of people ; Romans of all classes indulge in this species of 
gambling; even the poorest try to save a few baivcchi to invest 
them in a ticket in the Papal Lottery, and although few of course 
draw prizes, ill-luck seems rather to encourage than to dishearten 
the gamblers, who are ever ready to purchase from week to week 
the numbers which they still hope may bring them a large re- 
ward for the money they have risked. Superstitition mingles 
strongly with the excitement caused by the lottery; books are 
Ss which by fixing certain numbers to certain names are 
ooked upon as prophetical in the selection of a ticket; accidents 
and events are supposed to be revelations of lucky numbers. 
Dickens’ story of the man who was killed by a fall from his horse, 
and who was followed by a man who ran so fast that he arrived 
just as the unfortunate rider was thrown, and falling on his knees, 
clasped his hands with an expression of wildest anxiety, exclaiming, 
“If you have life, speak one word to me; mention your age, for 
heaven’s sake, that 1 may play that number at the lottery,” is 
perhaps e little exaggerated, but the same feeling and belief were 
shown in one which we heard from a friend in Rome, the number 
of whose house was 107. On returning from their drive one day, 
their coachman was seized with apoplexy, and died in the street 
ere he could be carried into the house. 

The people who had gathered round the dying man looked 
anxiously at the number over the gateway, and before the next 
morning there was not a single lottery ticket to be bought in 
Rome with the number of seven on it, or even with a combination 
of figures which would produce that number! ‘The pastrycooks’ 
shops had also become very attractive, with their bright display of 
sugar lambs, bearing a golden cross and satin banner of sprays of 
thorns, and of figures of the crucified Saviour, all made of the 
same sweet material. 

Amid the ordinary crowd were now mingled the picturesque 
figures of the pilgrims who had come into Rome for the ceremonies 
of the holy week; women in the low head-dress and short heavy 
skirt, so often seen in Italian pictures, some with their heads 
wrapped in scarlet flannel, all carrying a wallet of leather or of 
coarse canvas; men—fine sturdy figures—arrayed in trousers of 
skin, the hair outside, their feet in sandals, and their heads covered 
with a wide-brimmed hat, a keg and a bundle containing bread 
and vegetables, slung across their shoulders, were now making 
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their way to the hospital of the Trinita de’ Pellegrini, where, with 
a certificate from their priest that they are really pilgrims, and 
that they have walked sixty miles, they are received, fed, housed 
and washed during Passion week. I had been liberally supplied 
with tickets for all the ceremonies with which the Papal Church 
so magnificently celebrates in this week the sufferings and death of 
our Saviour. Among others, I had one for the “lavanda,” or 
feet washing at this hospital. I was unable to use it until the 
last evening on which the pilgrims are allowed to remain, and 
so, many had ‘already departed that no washing was considered 
necessary for the few old women who were still there. The friend 
who atcompanied me and I were however invited by two ladies, 
who received our tickets, to join in the evening prayers, and to see 
afterwards the supper provided for their pilgrim guests. We 
followed them into a room where were assembled some half-dozen 
old women, a few others dressed in black; they themselves were 
in white, with scarlet aprons, mittens, and head-dresses; and a 
riest, who also wore a scarlet hood. Prayers in Latin were read 
bs the priest; the ladies joined fervently in them, and uttered 
with extreme velocity the oft-repeated supplication of “ Maria ora 
pro nobis.” The thought of “use not vain repetitions” would 
come into my mind, as I listened to these appeals. During the 
service some one touched my arm, and turning round I saw one 
of the old pilgrim women had crept near me, while the others 
prayed. She held out her withered hand, and whispered “ Piccola 
moneta, signora, ho lungo cammino da fare,” looking carefully 
the while to see that no one observed the petition she was making. 
The prayers over, we all went to the supper. The ladies—who 
we were told were of noble families in Rome—charmed us with 
their kindness to their guests; they fed them bounteously, and 
when they were satisfied filled their wallets with the fragments. 
Nor were they less gracious to their English visitors; they took 
us to the room in which the lavanda is performed, to the clean 
airy chamber, lighted by the lamps which burnt beneath the 
image of the virgin, where the pilgrims slept; explained all we 
wished to learn, and at last accompanied us to the door of the 
hospital, giving us such a kind and courteous farewell that we 
rejoiced in having had this “ private view” of ore of the Roman 
sights, instead of mingling with the crowd we should have found 
there on an earlier night in the week. 

So much had been said as to the necessity of being early at St. 
Peter’s if we would obtain a seat in the tribune on Palm Sunday, 
that we started soon after five o’clock for our walk there. The 
streets in the early morning were cleanly swept. Not many people 


were as yet abroad. Troops of white goats were coming in, and 


dogs were sniffing about; waiting for the first deposit of garbage 
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in their accustomed corners. Crossing St. Angelo Bridge, over 
which no carriages but those of the cardinals were allowed on this 
day to pass, we found the streets of the Borgo already full of car- 
riages, on their way to St. Peter’s. The ladies who occupied them 
were all in black, while the men, in strong contrast, were arrayed 
in every brilliant colour and decoration that their state or profes- 
sion demanded. By the corridor which leads to the Vatican 
several of the Pope’s guards were assembled. Their dress is said 
to have been invented by Michael Angelo in fun; they certainly 
look more like the knaves in a pack of cards than anything else. 
Passing them, we presented our tickets, and were admitted into 
one of the square boxes on either side of the high altar, from which 
ladies are permitted to witness the benediction of the palms, the 
homage tendered by the cardinals to the Pope, and the other 
ceremonies of the day. Four hours we sat before they began, but 
they were not tedious. By good advice we had gone to the last 
row of seats in the tribune, thus escaping all disturbance from those 
who arrived later than ourselves, and being also able to see much 
that was going on behind us, Constantly the tingling of a bell 
announced that mass was to be performed in one of the chapels; a 
priest and an acolyte, followed by a little troop of worshippers, 
passed into the one selected; every now and then a female crossed 
the pavement and knelt at one of the confessional boxes. Presently 
the opening of a door ushered in boys dressed in scarlet skirts, with 
white robes over them, walking two and two, and carrying clothes’ 
baskets full of palms for the coming benediction. ‘These palms, 
which are sent from St. Remo, are manufactured into shapes very 
much like bonnet ornaments by the Romans. Their long graceful 
leaves and stems, left in their natural state, would, I think, be an 
improvement upon the twisting and plaiting they undergo before 
they are considered ready for the Pope’s blessing. I find in my 
notes of the Palm Sunday ceremonies the following words, which 
perhaps I may as well copy here as write a longer description of 
them: “St. Peter’s at 7.5 a.m. Wonderful pageant of Pope and 
palms, cardinals and capes, bishops and benedictions, chamberlains 
and chalices, soldiers, priests, and people!” 

To me the whole service seemed more like a theatrical display 
than a devotional worship in accordance with the teaching and 
example of Him who came in all humility to teach and preach a 
pure and spiritual religion untrammelled by any but the most 
simple ceremony; but it has been well said that, “ We travel to 
little purpose if we carry with us the standard only which is found 
at home, and expect the religious sentiment to manifest itself at all 
times and in all places in the same manner.” To those who took 
a part in the ceremonies of the holy week in Rome we must hope 
and believe they were blessed in that they were offered in all sin 
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cerity, and in a belief of their fitness for commemorating the all- 
important events they were intended to celebrate. The blessin 
of the people from the balcony of St. Peter’s on Thursday impressec 
me more; the old man looked so kind, and the bowed heads below 
so devotional; but the Cena in the vestibule afterwards, to a view 
of which I was, I may say, literally carried by the crowd who went 
with me to see it, cértainly seemed to me more gorgeous than 
religious. The table at which the representatives of the Apostles 
were to be regaled was magnificently laid out with golden dishes 
and ornaments. Flowers—after the ceremony rushed at by the 
spectators within reach of them—were strewn in abundance over 
the cloth; the twelve priests who represented the Apostles, with 
a thirteenth, to represent a traditional visitor to Pope Gregory, 
came in a little while before Pio Nono. ‘They were dressed in 
white, with stiff conical white caps; the Pope’s dress was magni- 
ficent in gold and lace, and hardly in character with the duty of 
waiting on the priests, which he was about to perform. He carried 
a plate of food to each, but their appetites appeared to be rather 
prospective than present, for instead of eating what was given 
them, they opened the napkins with which they had been provided, 
and emptied into them the contents of all the dishes and plates 
upon the table—a rather unseemly proceeding it appeared to me. 
On Good Friday, which, though observed in the churches of 
both Catholics and Protestants, is not kept in Rome as it is in 
England, inasmuch as the shops are all open and ordinary work is 
carried on as usual, as well as on Thursday and Saturday in the 
Holy week is solemnised the office called Tenebre in the Sistine 
chapel. All is hung with black cloth; the pontifical choir chant 
in a monotonous tone fourteen psalms, at the end of each psalm a 
candle, standing in a triangular frame which holds fifteen, is ex- 
tinguished; after this every light in the chapel is put out, except 
the one remaining candle in the frame; a pause of solemn silence 
is held for a few moments, and then, while the burning candle is 
withdrawn—in sounds most sweet and melancholy, swelling out 
in power and then dying away in softest cadence—is sung the 
“Miserere,” the penetential psalm of David, set to music of mar- 
vellous beauty. As the last note of the Miserere wails forth, the 
candle is replaced in the frame from which it had been taken, 
and, at the same time, the knocking of sticks behind the altar is 
heard. We learnt that the whole of this was symbolical of the 
death and resurrection of our Saviour and of the tumult made by 
the Jews when they clamoured for the sentence of death to be 
passed upon Him! As we stood in the corridor by the Sala 
Regia, after the service, the Pope, with Cardinal Antonelli and 
Others, passed close by us; the poor old man looked tired and 
feeble as he walked along, but he smiled benevolently on those who 
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pressed forward to gain a near view of him, while the sharp, 
wary eyes of his celebrated secretary turned from one to another 
of the assembled crowd, as he followed, with an snxious expres- 
sion on his dark gelendion face, 1 in the train of his holy master. 
Much has been said and written in a deplorable style about two 

ots in Rome—one the Protestant burial-ground, the other the 
+ salle church; of the former, I will only say that no one who 
has seen it can do aught but admire the beauty of the scenery in 
which it stands, and the taste and order with which the graves of 
our countrymen and women are kept; of the latter, the fact of its 
being “ without the gates” is surely no matter for regret—it is a well- 
appointed, well- lighted building, bare, certainly, of all the mere- 
tricious ornaments with which the Gilbert Scotts of our day are so 
fond, but well fitted for the simple services of the Protestant faith. 
To me the perfume of the fresh sweet roses, with which it was 
decorated on Easter morning, appeared far more appropriate than 
the artificial scent with which the swinging of the censers had 
filled St. Peter’s, when an hour or two later I went there to hear 
the music of the silver trumpets. 

Not along the streets to-day, but across the ferry at the Ripetta, 
and through the breezy fields that lead to the back of the castle 
of St. Angelo; this had often been our road to St. Peter’s, and the 
ferryman and I] were quite on friendly terms by this time, he 
handed me down the slippery steps into his broad boat, kept cool 
by its sloping roof, and smiled approvingly as I admired the fresh 
flowers and bright little lamp which hung, in honour of the day, 
beneath his Madonna’s shrine in the stern. 

The steps in the Piazza St. Pietro were covered with people, 
who waited there, regardless of the noonday sun, for the blessing 
which the Pope was, s, after the service within the Basilica, again to 
confer upon them. Inside St. Peter’s there was scarcely room to 
stand, the moment had nearly arrived when the marvellous 
trumpets were to sound; gaining my way to the front of the mag- 
nificent Capello del San Sacramento, I had time to look round on 
the gorgeous scene, and to hear the concluding notes sung by the 
papal choir, when the ringing of a bell announcing the elevation 
of the host was heard; at this sound the whole multitude prostrated 
themselves, all fell to the ground, a death-like silence came into 
the church, and then floating high above all came the sweet and 
solemn strains of the invisible trumpets; it seemed as if angels 
were mingling their musical praises with those of mortals while 
they sounded ; no cae who has heard them can forget them. 
Scarcely had the trumpets ceased when St. Peter’s was again in 
commotion; all were now anxious to get out in time for the 
blessing, and as the heavy leather -covered mats sw rayed backw rards 
and forwards, pressed and released by the crowd, it was a work of 
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no little difficulty and some danger to escape through them with- 
out being squeezed or knocked down in the attempt. 

One more picture and my tale of Easter Sunday in Rome will 
be done. We stand in the evening on the Pincian Hill, the air 
is heavy with the scent of flowers, fire-flies glitter in the darkness, 
and the fountains, splashing amid their ferny fringes, make soft 
music, interrupted by the merry’ laugh of » An who chat while 
they watch with us for the illumination of St. Peter’s. Suddenly, 
in a moment, there rises in the sky a cupola of stars, tracing out 
in light the whole of the Basilica, but depriving it of all appear- 
ance of solidity; the stars, at first pale suite change to brilliant 
gold, and then after shining for some ten minutes, the fairy fabric 
disappears as suddenly as it came; St. Peter’s is again lost in the 
gloom of night, and we return to our hotel convinced that we 
have just seen a spectacle of more glorious magic beauty than we 
have ever before or probably ever shall again witness. 





LEGEND IN ALSACE, 


Know’st thou, Gretchen, how it happens 
That the dear ones die? 
God walks daily in his garden 
While the sun shines high: 
‘In that garden there are roses 
Beautiful and bright, 
And he gazes round delighted 
With the lovely sight: 
If he marks one gaily blooming, 
Than the rest more fair, 
He will pause and look upon it, 
Full of tender care: 
And the beauteous rose he gathers 
In his bosom lies 
But on earth are tears and sorrow, 
For a dear one dies! 
Louisa StuarT CosTELLO 
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WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


A SEQUEL TO “ WORTH THE WINNING.” 
IV. 


AT CHURCH. 


KATE and Austin stopped a few feet from the church-door to 
let the rest of the party, who were some yards behind, come up 
with them. The Sunday-school was at this moment trooping two 
and two in at the churchyard-gate, a sorry little band, composed 
of about twenty miserably clothed urchins, with a dark austere- 
looking man at their head, who frowned and muttered periodically 
at the boys of the first rank, but apparently for no reason in par- 
ticular. "The Rev. Mr. Hawkes brought up the rear, looking 
down at his toes and straight ahead of him by turns, in the manner 
peculiar to him, while the feet were flung out desperately, and the 
hand which grasped his walking-stick shot up into the air in a 
frantic kind of way, as if continual assaults had to be made to 
compel some imaginary foe who stood in his path to clear out of 
it; all which seemed to indicate that the galvanic influences were 
in very lively exercise that morning. Every now and then he 
strode up to one of the boys, walked for a few steps beside him, 
employed the time in silently pulling one of his ears, or shaking 
him by the collar of his jacket, making horrible faces at him at 
the same time, and having finished this pleasing operation, fell 
back once more to the rear. It was this eccentric behaviour on 
the part of Mr. Hawkes which had attracted Austin’s attention. 

“ Mr. Hawkes seems determined to keep Christmas in his own 
fashion,” he remarked, as the vicar of Marshward dragged a sickly 
boy, who looked all trousers, from the ranks, grasped him about 
the middle of the back, shook him as a terrier does a rat, and put 
him back again. “I suppose his theory must be that one’s own 
Christmas is made all the merrier by making somebody else’s un- 
comfortable; or do you think he shook that youngster out of 
kindness, by way of putting some warmth into him, which his own 

arments look unable to manage?” 

“Oh, Mr. Reefer, I a replied Kate, and stopped short, as 
if words failed her to convey all she felt upon the subject of Mr. 
Hawkes. “ Hateful, odious man! I should like A ice Oh, don’t 
speak about him! Look at him, how he’s pulling that poor 
boy’s ears! The wretch! I wish there were pillories now-a- 
days; I should like to see Mr. Hawkes nailed up by the ear for a 
minute, just to let him know how it feels. He and Miss Bipont 
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are the only two people I detest. I wish they would take it into 
their heads to fall in love and marry each other, what a cat-and- 


’» 


dog life they would lead 

“What a wicked exultation you seem to have in the picture 
of what Mr. and Mrs. Hawkes’s domestic life would be likely 
to be ! ” : 

“You don’t know what a horrid pair they are, Mr. Reefer. 
Oh, they Mr. Hawkes is such a dreadful man to be a clergy- 
man. He seems only to care about people that he thinks he can 
get something out of, and to hate-and bully all the rest of the 
world. He often stops short in the middle of reading prayers and 
scowls at the boys as if he could murder them all; we are afraid 
sometimes that he will come out of the reading-desk and box some 
of their ears in church. Here come those Jenkinson people, I 
declare. Mr. Hawkes will make them his best bow when he sees 
them driving up to his church in such a grand carriage.” 

And, as Kate had predicted, the vicar made the best obeisance 
he could as the Jenkinson equipage rolled past him. He jerked 
his head round when he heard the wheels behind him, then jerked 
it down towards his boots, then jerked it up again until his fea- 
tures were exactly facing the sky above him, and finally, by some 
miraculous movement of one of his hands, twitched his hat off and 
twitched it on again, while with the other he made a desperate 
lunge at the invisible adversary who hedged his path. Mrs. Al- 
gernon Jenkinson acknowledged the salute with the utmost con- 
descension; she bowed to the vicar as only a person like herself, 
so thoroughly versed in all the ramifications of style, could have 
bowed, while a smile quite royal in its graciousness lighted her 
countenance for an instant (only for an instant; your really 
polisaed and stylish lady knows to the tenth part of a second 
how long a smile may linger on the features), as she turned to 
whisper something to her husband. Possibly, the vicar of Marsh- 
ward may have been mentioned to Mrs. Jenkinson as the Rev. 
Harvey Hawkes, which would naturally account for the gracious 
recognition he received. But, apart from that, his ecclesiastical 
character alone would have stood him in good stead, for Mrs. 
Jenkinson cherished a most proper and profound respect for “ the 
Church,” and every functionary connected with it, from the Lord 
Primate himself on the throne of St. a Beckett, down to the 
liumblest priest within its pale. Ladies of the Mrs. Algernon 
Jenkinson type are always distinguished by a profuse veneration 
for the sanctities—a sentiment, however, which need not be iden- 
tical with the veneration which one finds in other religious 
bosoms. Not ostensibly to venerate such things would be an un- 
pardonable breach of the proprieties—a grave offence against the 
prescriptions of good style and good breeding. To observe some 
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of these dear females curtseying at the creed, to watch the inten- 
sity of devotion with which they sink on their hassocks and bu 
their heads in their muffs, to listen to the unction of their re- 
sponses, to note the pious solemnity of their upward gaze at the 
pulpit during sermon, it is edifying, it is truly touching! The 
most laughable incident that anybody could imagine might occur, 
but not a muscle of their faces would you see move, and it would 
require little short of a miracle to relax in the smallest degree the 
rigidity of that impressive attitude of worship; because to know 
exactly how to behave in church is one of the most important 
items in the formula of a person who makes any pretensions to 
style. 

“ How do you do, my dear Miss Catherine?” said Mrs. Jenkin- 
son, with much impressment, as she and her party alighted at the 
church door, 

The carriage out of which she got was not her own, but one hired 
for the day from Ferneyhurst, for she had thought it would be as 
well to drive to church the first time, so as to give the village gene- 
rally some idea of the dashing and stylish person who had just 
arrived among them. Poor Mr. Treeby, how his aristocratic spirit 
fumed and chafed as the equipage swept past him; how all the 
blood of the long line of Treebies, from the famous sausage-manu- 
facturer of Queen Anne downwards, swelled his heart and inflamed 
his cheeks with honest indignation that such utter parvenus should 
be rolling past him in their “ barrowtch” and pair, and he unable 
to sport his “landor” and his Baronet, because the noble steed had 
made up his mind to play the invalid, and spend his Christmas in 
the stable with a blister on his chest. 

“How do you do, my dear Miss Catherine? I wish you a 
merry Christmas, and many of them. You are waiting for papa 
and mamma; we passed them this moment, and dear Mrs. Treeby 
gave me one of her charming smiles. I wonder you have not your 
carriage out to-day ; perhaps Mr. Trentham Treeby has scruples ; 
some people are very particular about driving to church on 
Christmas Day, you know. I assure you, my dear Miss Catherine,” 
she went on, lowering her voice, and bringing her face close to 
Kate’s—“ I assure you I have some scruples myself, but I thought 
that, being the first time that we presented ourselves before the 
village people, it might have a better eflect if we drove instead of 
walking; and then, my dear Miss Catherine, my friend, Mr. 
Binn-Wardour, expressed such a strong wish to drive, that 
He is such a charming person! I must introduce him to you after 
church.” 

Saying which, Mrs. Jenkinson rustled into the sanctuary after 
her family, in a flame coloured silk of extra gorgeousness, which - 
was possibly donned for the same reason that the barouche and 
pair was hired. 
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“Ha! Good day to ye, Miss Treeby. Sharp Christmas 
weather!” said the vicar, coming up with his ragged school, 
which he allowed his austere lieutenant to marshal into the church 
by himself, after having given a parting shake to the lean youth, 
who seemed his favourite subject for operating upon. * 

“T pity people who haven’t plenty of clothes to put on,” said 
Kate. “ How wretchedly off some of the school are; some of them 
have scarcely whole sleeves to their jackets. Why were you pull- 
ing that little pale-faced fellow about so roughly, Mr. Hawkes?” 

Mr. Hawkes first said “ Ha,” which was his general way of in- 
troducing whatever was to follow; and, secondly, he threw back 
his head and expanded his chest violently under a sudden shock 
from the galvanic influences, which usually operated with most 
vigour when the stimulating cause was irritant in its character. 
“Ha!” he repeated, while his harsh face presented for the moment 
a curiously biform appearance, the one half of it being drawn down 
in a horrible frown, and the other trying hard to wear an expres- 
sion of good humour, which it did very grimly. “ Young Dibden 
—old Dibden’s boy, Miss Treeby; an impudent, ignorant, un- 
grateful, profane little scoundrel. He won’t behave himself in the 
house of God, and he wouldn’t walk through the churchyard 
without talking to the boy next him. I had to teach him a little 
respect for this sacred day, Miss Treeby; none of those boys have 
any reverence for Christmas, and none of ’em know their catechism. 
Til teach the boys in my Sunday school how to reverence the 
birthday of our Blessed Lord.” 

The deep and solemn emphasis with which the Rev. Mr. 
Hawkes pronounced the last two words, and the involuntary half 
inclination of the head with which he accompanied them, as if 
forgetful of the fact that he was not officiating in the reading-desk, 
must surely have convinced the most prejudiced witness of the 
genuineness and fervour of his piety. 

It sounded almost sacrilegious to hear Kate reply: 

“You wouldn’t wish your boys not to be merry and jolly on 
Christmas Day, would you, Mr. Hawkes? Isn’t it the proper 
thing for Christmas? You couldn’t expect them to understand 
much about any other way of keeping it at their age, you know, 
especially if they felt cold and uncomfortable, which a‘ good man 
of them looked. I dare say they were talking and whistling to 
help to keep each other warm and cheer each other up, and ’'m 
sure if they were God wouldn’t find fault with them for doing it.” 

This answer, however, was lost upon Mr. Hawkes, who had 
turned to greet his patron, Miss Bipont, who came up at this 
moment; but as the answer in question (particularly the last part 
of it) would have sounded profane in the vicar’s sanctified ears, it 
was perhaps as well for Kate that he did not hear it. Mr. Hawkes, 
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doffing his hat and bowing to Miss Bipont, afforded nearly as 
edifying a spectacle of becoming humility as his previous obeisance 
when mentioning a certain sacred name. The vicar looked to Miss 
Bipont for his turkey and plum-pudding that day, for he had eaten 
his Christmas dinner at Beauchamp House as regularly as clock work 
during the last twenty years, and, indeed, was the only person 
ever favoured with a cover at the spinster’s hospitable board. Miss 
Bipont had presented him with his present living, and being a 
female endowed by nature with much strong religious impulse, and 
imbued with a profound veneration for the sacerdotal character in 
the abstract, she had so far broken through her rules of ngid 
domestic economy as to have the cloth laid for two on Sundays, 
and a shoulder of mutton placed thereon for the Rev. Mr. Hawkes 
to carve. It was currently reported that Miss Bipont took great 
credit to herself for this graceful piece of condescension towards 
the Church and the self-denial which it involved, and that she 
fully expected when she got to Heaven to be accommodated with 
a cosier place than most people in consequence. Whether the 
spinster took the opportunity of having her spiritual pulse felt and 
her spiritual wants prescribed for during these Sunday visits would 
appear to be doubtful; but if such were the case, ’tis certain the 
dusiness must have been all done while discussing the shoulder of 
mutton, for as soon as the cloth was removed, Miss Bipont used to 
retire from the room, leaving the vicar to demolish a bottle of her 
father’s prime old port at his leisure, and to go home when he 
liked. As the late Mr. Bipont’s port was so prime, the Rev. Mr. 
Hawkes always did demolish it, and always took care not to leave 
a single drop for the famished domestic, who was in the habit of 
testing the state of the bottle with her lips after her pastor had 
departed. The wine had such a soothing and comforting effect 
on Mr. Hawkes’s inner man that he always felt loath to leave his 
arm-chair, and generally made his exit at a late hour. Indeed, it 
was noised abroad that on one occasion he felt so little inclination 
to reach his own house, that he laid himself down in a ditch by the 
roadside, and slept peacefully till he was awakened early next 
morning by a labourer on his way to work, 

Miss ‘Bipont returned the vicar’s salutation by a nod and a kind 
of half curtsey, as she tripped into the church porch in her inevi- 
table white stockings and shoes, and followed by a cadaverous 
maid bearing her bible and prayer-book. 

“Glorious weather this, vicar; it doesn’t wet one’s feet like the 
damp,” she cried, in her sharp voice, as she stamped her feet on 
the stones to shake off the particles of snow that clung to her 
shoes. “I hope your reverence has got a good sermon for us this 
morning. Some of the people need one very badly, I can tell you. 
That man Griffiths is hopelessly hardened. Smalloake has no 
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effect on him whatever; [ve read ‘The Softening Showers’ right 
through to him, and, instead of softening him, they only make him 
utter more profane oaths than ever. I don’t quite understand it, 
vicar, for I never knew Smalloake fail before ; he was always my 
resource when other writers made no impression. Ah, Miss 
Catherine, how do you do? That is the young gentleman that 
refused my tract, I believe. I fear you do not study your true 
interests, young man. ‘The soul, the soul, before everything; but 
its the body, the body, the body, with the present generation. He 
has repented by this time, perhaps; I shall be happy to renew the 
offer if he has, but I can’t just now, because [I’ve left Beauty and 
my bag at home; he always lies on it when I’m at church, you 
know—dear little thing!” 

This was all spoken at Mr. Reefer, but to Kate, the spinster’s 
orbs taking one or two furtive and fierce glances from behind her 
spectacles at the object of solicitude, who on his part surveyed his 
would-be benefactress with a serene and amused smile. 

“TI expect you'll find Reefer a tough customer, Miss B.,” 
said Mr. Treeby, who joined them at this moment with the rest of 
his family. “ It’s all fish that comes to your net, I know, but 
Reefer’s a fish that won’t bite in a hurry; he don’t goin for tracts, 
and conversions, and black niggers, and stuff of that kind, by 
Jove!” 

“Mr. Treeby knows my negative idiosyncrasies, you see,” put 
in Mr. Reefer. 

But the spinster having but a hazy idea of what idiosyncrasy 
meant, only replied by a suspicious and angry glance at the 
speaker, and, turning to Treeby, said, 

“T's very shocking to hear you, Mr. Treeby. J should be 
afraid, if I were you, to use profane language on a holy day, and 
at the very threshold ofthe church. Bless my soul! Mrs, Treeby, 
how you are all muffled up. You must be a delicate set. Look 
at me! not even a pair of boots.” And the robust, weather- 
defying creature looked proudly down at her ill-protected ankles, 
and pointed out first one foot and then the other, for the better 
inspection of those standing around her. 

“You must be precious deep in love with Jack Frost, Miss B.,” 
said Treeby, smiting on his chest, and stamping his feet, *‘ and 


Jack Frost must be precious out of love with you, or you’d soon — 
feel his nippers through those half-and-half affairs. A pair of 


good cow-hide Duke of Wellington’s are the only thing for me, by 


Jove! It’s colder than Caucus itself to-day; my toes are about » 


frozed off. Penalties of Adam and Eve, confound ’em! If they 
hadn’t had their thick aprons they’d have felt Jack’s nips, and 
know a bit about what their succeeding prodigy was to feel after 
them. Now, Parson Hawkes, just you end your holling off sharp, 
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and don’t keep us sitting till we're freezed into pillars like Lot’s 
wile.” 

This was addressed prospectively to the vicar by Mr. Treeby, 
Mr. Hawkes having retired to put on his surplice. 

“ Oh, shocking—shocking!” said Miss “Bipont, shaking her 
head, and putting her fingers in her ears; at which Mr. Treeby 
guffawed loudly, and they all went into church. ~ 

A cranky harmonium, which seemed as if it had lost the half of 
its notes, and was trying its best to articulate with those that 
remained, was making valiant efforts to mumble out a voluntary 
from what could scarcely be dignified with the name of gallery; 
and Mr. Hawkes was in the reading-desk with his head secreted 
in his surplice. When the vicar looked up from his posture of 
devotion, his eyes seemed to rest instinctively on the Sunday- 
school children, who were huddled together on some benches near 
the door, with the austere man in the midst of them, endeavouring 
by frequent frowns and nudges of the elbow to suppress the rest- 
lessness and fidgeting which the coldness of the place and the 
keen draught coming under the door produced among the shiver- 
ing. group. Mr. Hawkes’s eyes rested on them severely for a 
moment, and his glance acted like a spell, for every little limb was 
instantly rigid; then he began the service. What a queer little 
church, what an odd congregation, what a strange priest, what a 
strangely-conducted service! The church, though small, was neither 
misshapen nor unpicturesque, with its neat, well-lighted chancel, 
where, in one corner, enclosed within railings, stood half a dozen 
full-length figures in armour of an ancient date—ancestors of our 
friend Miss Bipont, who came of a warlike line; with its memorial 
tablets clustering on the walls; with its great, high, old-fashioned 
square pews, the panels of which were curiously wrought and carved. 
The persons comprising the congregation were few and far 
between; up in the gallery some half score of young men and 
young women, with a pinielocnahe of three or four boys, grouped 
round the organist; men, women, boys, organist, and harmonium 
all lustily murdermg the “Te Deum.” Below, a few servants 
squatting in shadow under the gallery, looking like naughty 
children who had been put in the corner; an interval of empty 
seats; Miss Bipont seated in solitary grandeur in the ancient 
family pew under the pulpit; the twenty tatterdemalions and 
their frowning captain by the door; the Jenkinson party in one 
pew to the right of the reading-desk ; the Treebies in another to 
the left of it; the clerk under it; the parson in it—some fifty 
souls in all. Fifty souls assembled on Christmas Day to comme- 
morate the mystery of Incarnate Love, and how many of the fifty, 
I wonder, are bona fide worshippers? Are the young men in the 
gallery ogling the ribbon bedizened young women of the number? 
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or Miss Bipont’s John making sheep’s eyes at Mrs. Treeby’s 
Elizabeth over his prayer-book? or Miss Bipont herself, with 
her solemn starched old visage? or the shivering children, with 
their timid glances at the reading-desk? or Mrs. Jenkinson bend- 
ing over her gorgeous church-service, and repeating the responses 
so fervently? or Mr. Reefer watching his love as the sunlight 
rests on her glossy hair? or old Treeby in a corner of the pew 
growling almost audibly against the cold? or the drowsy clerk? 
or the parson himself gabbling through the Litany and looking 
daggers at the children at the same time? But there they all 
kneel together, and the same sun pours in and bathes them in his 
light, making no distinction between good and evil—thankful and 
unthankful. 
About one, however, there can be no mistake. Absorbed in her 
own deep emotions, heedless of what others are about, and almost 
unconscious of their presence, Maria’s soul goes forth in all its 
strength to keep the feast; her whole spirit and body is prostrate 
in a homage of penitence, and gratitude, and adoration, before the 
holy child Jesus. What is this fretting harassing world to her, 
whilst faith can raise her to gaze on the very Christ of God him- 
self? It retreats and disappears, powerless to assault, powerless to 
distress, powerless even to whisper in her ear threats of future 
annoyance, when she shall have come down out of the mount with 
God. And what will it be when she has to celebrate this wondrous 
nativity in a different place, and stands face to face with the sub- 
ject of it, who will break upon her vision as “the bright and 
morning star,” more glorious and dazzling in His radiance than 
that sun which is now flooding her with his beams? Surely the 
mere anticipation is compensation for every burden that her spirit- 
shoulders have to bear. Would that she could believe that all now 
kneeling with her were possessed of as bright a hope and calm a 
peace! Perhaps mingling with the serenity of her worship may 
be some misgivings as to the complete propriety of rejoicing 80 
much in that letter of Lady Boulder’s—some doubts as to whether, 
in congratulating herself that her daughters were going to Ash- 
leigh, she may not, after all, be glorying in their entrance into a 
sphere of heartless worldliness, and exposure to a host of tempta- 
tions, from which she and they alike ought to shrink, Perhaps, 
too, the thought may be flashing across her, that in the excitement 
of the moment she had quite forgot about her son coming home. 
The service proceeds—a strangely-conducted service indeed! The 
vicar rattles through the second lesson, and seems to have a strange 
fancy for calling “burial” “bdewrial;” the decrepit harmonium 
mumbles away at the Jubilate like an old man who has lost all his 
teeth; and then the vicar is going to put himself in the proper 
position for saying the Creed. But instead of turning himself, the 
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vicar pauses, and making the hard lines in his face look as hard 
and harsh as he can, fixes his wrathful regards on the Sunday- 
school, “Mr. Franklin,” he says, addressing the austere man, 

“keep those boys quiet, will you; I won’t have my congregation 
disturbed in the House of God.” And then he begins, “I be- 

lieve,” &c. There is, of course, a great deal of trembling on the 
part of the bo ys at this, and a great deal of frowning and nudging 
on the part of the austere man, and a great deal of staring on the 
part of the congregation; but they none of them think that there 
1s something more to come, The vicar having finished the Creed 
turns round, and again pauses before proceeding with the next part 
of the service, and again fixes his eyes on the children. And sud- 

denly, without a word uttered, he has left the reading-desk, seized 
poor pale little Griffiths by the cuff of the neck, given him one 
good shake, opened the church door and turned him out, and is 
back in the reading-desk once more, gazing round at his people 
and twitching his head to one side, as much as to say, “I think I 
know my duty to my congregation pretty well.” Let us hope 
that, having thus relieved ‘his feelings, the reverend gentleman 
finds that he can pray with something like devotion. When the 
prayers are ended our friend leaves the reading-desk to change his 
gown, followed by the clerk, whose semi-dormant faculties are by 
this time partially aroused. But there happens to be no vestry, 
and so the vicar has to proceed to an empty pew next to Miss 
Bipont’s, over the door of which his black gown is hanging ready 

for him, and, standing in the aisle, he has to submit to be robed mt 
disrobed in full sight of his congregation. This operation is the 
cause of much mirth to some of the people, although the greater 
number must have witnessed it scores of times. The men in the 
gallery titter; the women giggle; John, underneath, makes tele- 
graphic signs to Elizabeth, and pulls a face like the vicar’s, when 
that gentleman, not being satisfied with the way in which his 
gown is being put on, screws his head round and scolds the clerk 
in dumb-show. Mr. Hawkes’s sermon is limited to the space of 
ten minutes, which perhaps is rather fortunate than otherwise, for 
the sermon is neither very spiritual nor very g grammatical, whoever 
may be the author of it; and if it be true that you cannot have 
too much of a good thing, it may also possibly be true that you 
cannot have too little of a bad. 

To think that such a man should stand at the communion-table 
and dispense the elements! To think of the communicants who 
knelt to receive them! Mr. Hawkes complained that so many of 
the parish had left him and joined the Dissenters. Men and 
women, for the most part, when they have any religious impulse 
at all, which seeks for some outward expression, like that expres- 
sion to be active and lively. 
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Mr. Hawkes was cold himself, his sermons were cold, and even 
the beautiful service itself as he conducted it had the life utterly 
taken out of it; therefore the majority of the devoutly dis in 
his congregation deserted to Mr. Bulrush’s little chapel at the other 
end of the village, where they had their emotions kept in a most 
gratifying ferment by that bland young minister’s warm and 
stimulating eloquence. Unfortunately, in avoiding a they 
had run foul of Charybdis. The air of Mr. Bulrush’s chapel was 
as hot as that of the parish church was cold; it forced a good deal 
of pious but feverish and unhealthy sentiment; and the result to a 
great many was that, mistaking this comfortable excitement for 
vital godliness in themselves, they began to mistake cant for re- 
ligion, and, under cover of an upward look and a phrase from 
Scripture, to do a great many mean and dishonest things. As to 
‘the vicar of Marshward and his Christmas morning service, it may 
be thought by some that the picture is intended to be a caricature 
of the church of which Mr. Hawkes isa priest, and that it is drawn 
by an enemy of that church. I am no enemy of the Church of 
England, but a member of her, and one who, loving her with my- 
whole soul, would be her honest friend. She needs to be thoroughly 
overhauled and to be thoroughly purged—that everybody con- 
nected with her will allow; nor can any good be achieved by that 
foolish blind partiality by which some people are influenced, by 
winking at her faults, by healing her hurt slightly, and crying, 
“Peace, peace, when there is no peace.” Surely it is the bounden 
duty of every one who has her interests and her welfare in an 
degree at heart to call attention to such flaws and blemishes as 
come under his notice; for are not all within her pale in a certain 
sense prophets, and prophets whose business it is to warn faithfully ? 
Her priesthood is the first matter to be adjusted; there is too 
much of going into the priest’s office simply for the sake of a piece 
of bread, and there are sons of Belial, besides Mr. Hawkes, who 
cause the people to abhor the offering of the Lord. Alas, that 
there are not more Bickersteths, and Marshes, and Powers, and 
Oxendens to minister at every altar within her realm, and to take 
away the reproach from her name; that there are not more of such 
men as I have known, whose lives were so many passionate devo- 
tions to her cause, so many willing and absolute dedications to the 
service of her great spiritual head ! 


Feb.—vVOL. CXLIV. NO. DLXXVIII. 
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BLACKLOCK FOREST. 
XI. 


A SURPRISING CHAPTER. 


I wonder at their being here together ! 
And both may yet be suddenly surpris’d,— 
Surpris’d to the very brink. 

SHAKSPEARE. 


THe two friends had now expended their allotted time at 
Tivoli, and purposed leaving for Rome on the next morrow. 
Carlo was sitting near the Siren’s Grot “just to make one more 

. Sketch,” and Giacomo had left him “ just to take one more look 

at the temple.” This done, Giacomo entered the court of the 
imn, and observed an empty carriage being drawn by a couple of 
panting horses to the ~ nate The host (lazily lounging 
against the porch, while his wife was busy with double duty) 
informed his Italian guest that an English family had just ar- 
rived from Rome with luggage that indicated some stay at the 
hotel—apparently a vt of importance, with a very im- 
portant wife, and a daughter “ bellissima.” 

The young Italian’s Anglo susceptibilities were so instantly 
excited, that he at once felt a reluctance to think of the morrow’s 
departure. A moment back his mind had been so full of the 
“horribly beautiful” of the Siren’s Cave, that it had no room for 
an idea besides; but he was now about to behold the “ beautiful” 
alone, and in that form to which, in a young man’s eye, even the 
Corinthian graces of Vesta’s own temple must submit. He had 
an intuitive sense of something at hand that might affect his 
future destiny. 

On entering the common reception-room he first perceived the 
back of an elegantly dressed female, who sat upon a chair gazin 
outwards from the window on the striking scenery before her, _ 
who made not the least movement for several minutes. Mean- 
while he addressed himself in English to a middle-aged gentleman 
of decidedly British aspect, who responded with more than Eng- 
lish amenity, saying he had not expected to be first spoken to at 
Tivoli by one of his own countrymen. 

“T cannot claim the honour of being your compatriot,” said 
Giacomo, “but I am an admirer of your country, and always 
nappy to meet an Englishman, though I am, by blood as well as 
by birth, an Italian.” 

At this the sitting lady quietly turned her face from the 
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window with an expression of interest and rise, rendering 
her beauty still more beautiful; for Giecomnaln adeaieiens gaze 
made it evident that, in his estimate, the innkeeper had not over- 
spoken her loveliness. 

“ My ter, signore,” said the Englishman. “ We have 
just arrived here in pursuit of the beauty so abundant in your 
interesting country, but which is so especially charming in the 
particular neighbourhood of Tivoli.” i 

“ And,” said the Ftalian, taking advantage of a pause, “ you 
leave a country boasting at least a rival equivalent of beauty in 
amount, but which, as I can avouch, occasionally presents ex- 
amples of loveliness which more than rival Italy’s best.” 

This immediate and complimentary rejoinder might be taken 
as referring to other than scenic beauty, since Giacomo bowed to 
the lady as he uttered it; but the modest gentleness and defe- 
rential respect of the speaker’s manner precluded the least seem- 
ing of more freedom than habitual gallantry might exhibit. The 
lady gracefully bowed in return, and turning her chair from the 
window, spoke of the just claims of Tivoli to the celebrity it 
possessed. 

Giacomo was not unacquainted with the particular bearin 
which so distinguishes the well-bred English lady, but he had 
never seen it so marked as now. Let it be, however, said, the 
manner of the Italian was equally noted by the lady herself as 
being more like that of a highly polished Englishman than she 
had ever before remarked in a fonsigner, while his English was 
not only correct, but elegant. He might be some three or four 
and twenty years of age, and as they stood conversing her in 
the bay of the window, an artist might have thought how well 
thev would “compose” unitedly in one frame. The lady was of 
that classic order of beauty which an Apelles, rather than a 
Lawrence, would have chosen, and the gentleman, equally re- 
moved from the conventional model of modern Italy, resembled 
the darker order of handsome Englishmen, or, in short, one’ who 
might have been the issue of Anglo-Italian alliance. He had 
much the complexion of the lady, eyes of a darker grey blue, 
hair of a darker brown; he just sufficiently topped the tall lady 
in height, having that amount of the athletic fitting the man who 
might become her protector; for however common it may be to 
see a vast preponderance of altitude and bulk of husbands over 
their wives, the converse is—but of that we may say nothing, 
since there is (at least in the ideas of little men) an elevation of 
mind or a strength of spirit which sometimes lifts a pigmy hus- 
band so up or out of his shoes that his great wife looks downcast, 
in absolute despair of measuring his commanding position. In 
the example before us there was an equalising presentment so 
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ect, that a romance-writer could not but determine on its 
appiest conclusion. 

An elderly lady—obviously the mother of the young one, not 
from positive, but from that indirect testimony which shows a 
close family connexion even where there is little or no resemblance 
in detail—now entered the room, and came in with an expression 
seeming to denote a ——— vigilance in seeing that all things 
should be going on in the world correctly—i. e. according to her 
notions of what was right and proper between men and her 
daughter, at least. ‘The first phase of her expression was that of 
distrust lest, in her temporary absence to look after things in the 
bed-chambers, something may have been going on improperly or 
wrong in the saloon. When she saw Giacomo, it was as though 
she should say, “ Who have we got here? What speculative 
angler for loose fish is flinging at my daughter with hook seduc- 
tively baited to catch what is not to be caught without my having 
a prize in the winner ?” 

“ An Italian gentleman, my love,” said the husband, “ who has 
surprised Isabella and myself by the perfection of his English 
speech, and won our regard by his English spcamarey’ 

The mother bowed stiffly, as only an English suspicious mother 
can bow, muttering in thought, “fair words butter no parsnips ;” 
an idea not discordant with the parsnip character of her com- 

lexion, rendered whitish-yellow by bilious tendencies operated on 
by unhealthy hopes. “Through the transparent perfection of 
the Italian gentleman’s (gentleman, indeed!) English speech she 
could see the hook of Italian guile, and that the fisherman had 
better throw his line into the stream considerably further down ;” 
she having a sagacious idea that her family was ever ascending 
against the current, and had already got further up than to be 
“hooked by an Italian adventurer!” The figure of speech may 
be imperfect; but even our mamma was not so just in her ex- 
ressions as clear in her ideas. “Una bellissima scena,” said she, 
ooking at Giacomo as if he had better fix his attention upon the 
wood and water, instead of the flesh and blood, 


That ne’er before invited eyes, 
But had been gaz’d on like a comet. 


This was true enough ; but, if not “invited,” the eyes of Giacomo 
gazed inoffensively. The attempt at Italian, on the part of mamma, 
was a bold stroke, intended no doubt to show that as she was u 
to his language, she was a match for his cunning of motive as on 
as of tongue. 

“The scene is nevertheless honoured in your approval, madam,” 
said the polite Giacomo, adding that he should be happy to act as 
cicerone (the only Italian word he used) in conducting her to the 
more romantic beauties of the yet unseen glen below. 
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She bowed again, a shade more stiffly than before, but ventured 
on no more Italian. The husband, as in correction of his wife’s 
folly, heartily interposed : 

“We thank you very much, sir; but we are English, with 
stomachs to be fed as well as eyes to be gratified, and we are so 
fatigued by our journey up to the cross on St. Peter’s dome 
yesterday, and by our walk up and down the heights of the Villa 
d’Este on our hitherward way to day, that we must awhile ‘take 
our ease in our inn,’ as said by one Sir John Falstaff, whom, as I 
have understood, the continental readers of our Shakspeare regard 
as the John Bull model.” 

“ Ah, yes,” replied Giacomo; “but you, sir, do not feel with 
Falstaff, that ‘ yards of uneven ground are miles afoot with you.’ ” 

This was Greek to Mrs. Goldrich, who would as soon 
have recognised a quotation from éschylus as one from Shak- 
speare; but her husband, having recovered from his amazement 
at an Italian’s apparantly equal knowledge of. English, and of 
England’s greatest dramatist, manifested no less delight in the 
fact. 

“Why,” said the worthy merchant, “if I had the acquaintance 
with your writers, which you doubtless hold of ours, I should have 
an equal accession of pleasure in travelling over your charming 
country.” 

“You can, at all events, papa, meet the Italian gentleman on 
the common ground of the classics, and may talk with him of 
Virgil and Terence, though not of Dante and Alfieri.” 

Such was Miss Isabella’s remark. 

“ And perhaps,” rejoined Giacomo, addressing himself still to 
the father, “the young lady may overmatch my acquaintance 
with your Spenser and Sidney, ie her own with our Petrarch 
and Tasso?” 

This may not have been the case, as the fair one seemed to 
indicate by the correction to be implied in her look and action ; 
while mamma had, as obviously, taken offence at being com- 
pletely put aside by these learned ones in their “poetry and 
stuff ;” looking at her husband as though he, at least was likely 
to be be ‘led: and at her daughter with a cautionary glance in 
fear of the paternal influence. This Falstaff-bait (whatever it 
might mean) had already, as she thought, been nibbled at by her 
inveigled husband ; and even the young lady herself seemed to be 
floating round the hook on which Spencer and Sidney were 
impaled. The mother’s frowns, however, produced no effect, for 
the wits both of father and daughter continued to play as freely 
about the wiles of the Italian as the most unsuspicious trouts, 
that ever remained blind to the barbed point in the most trans- 
parent of worms. The language of compliment soon became that 
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of earnest communion, agen as lively, and so continued until 
a repast of wild boar, macaroni, and orvietto wi 
having been placed on the table, the young Italian bowed an 


' It as possible that Giacomo, during his absence from the room, 
ahd in apprising his host of the inn that the departure 
me d and himself might be delayed awhile. The artist, it 
would have no objection to make a few more “ last 
’ on the terms that would be offered to him; and, doubt- 
less, -_, was acceded to by the latter on his re-ascent to 
the hotel. In due course the landlady informed them that the 
new ae had finished their meal, and that the English gentle- 
ad signified his hope that he and the ladies might ws, ort 
monopolise the common sitting-room, to which they had certainly 
no exclusive right. 

Giacomo and Carlo therefore shortly entered the apartment ; 
the curiosity of the artist being at its height to see the stately 

een-mother, the urbane king-consort, and the princess~royal— 
so at ortiont to be thought of—as justifying the romantic description 
of Giacomo. But the eleva ctations of Carlo were faint 
precursors of his astonishment and delight at what he now wit- 
nessed ! 

For some seconds the three new comers stood silently staring at 
the artist, as he upon them ! 

“Charles!” exclaimed the father. 

“Mr. Wilton!” said the elder lady, with more moderated 
emotion. 

“It is Mr. Wilton,” whispered the young lady, with surprise 
immoderate, and with pleasure too. 

“Mr. Goldrich ! Mrs. Goldrich! Miss Goldrich !” Such were 
Carlo’s ejaculations, as he modestly took the proffered hand of 
each, saying, “ This is surely an incident for a novel.” Then, 
turning to his friend, he added, “ Correctly as you portrayed the 

ns of those so well known and gratefully regarded by me, 
my thoughts failed to suggest the probability of such a realisation. 
Permit me, Mr. Goldrich, to introduce to you, and through you 
to the ladice, Signore Giacome Ridotti.” 

The Englishman took his new acquaintance cordially by the 
hand, and the ladies curtsied to him after their respective fashions ; 
the matron’s action being the dip of a charity girl that of her 
daughter graceful as the bow of the young gentleman. 

“ After all,” me Mr. Goldrich, “we, Oharles, ought not to be 

ries Pa sed at this meeting, for we knew you were in Italy, 

you might be at Rome, and might have allowed our ex- 
renin no less than our hopes, to ‘anticipate our being at 
the locality to which you have so often alluded as in itself 

sane a motive to your visiting this country. 
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“Yes,” interposed Giacomo, under the encouragement he had 
previously had to Shakspearian quotation, “but 
Oft expectation fails, and most oft there 


Where most it promises ; and oft it hits 
Where bope is coldest, and despair most sits. 


“Signore,” said Mr. Goldrich, “you shame me in your ac- 
quaintance with our poet.” 

His lady tossed up her head as if she deemed the whole tribe 
of poets as so many flies or worms for bait, and she was disgusted 
to observe in her dangle pleasure at the aptness of the extract 
(which had met Miss Goldrich’s eye in the “ Beauties of Shak- 
speare,” presented to her by her godfather, Sir Richard) another 
nibble, as she conceived, at some seductive sweet from Falstaff.* 
Wilton glowed with pride in his Italian friend, and the more so 
in observing Miss Isabella’s seeming appreciation of him. He 
rejoiced on those wholly unselfish grounds which can admit 
scarcely a particle of even emulation; and Giacomo, though 
more : all 9 than he had ever before been with accomplished 
and graceful beauty, and who would have found in Miss Isabella’s 
reciprocating estimation a new motive to desire existence, resolved 
on avoiding the chance of “despair” by forbidding the least rise 
of “ hope,” or allowing “ expectation” its nascent thought. This 
stringent caution was not more practised for the mother’s satisfac- 
tion than with respect to the perfect composure of any one else 
likely to be affected by his too manifest attentions. The queen 
mother, however, as he saw, was “ not to be deceived by any such 
external concealment, and the princess royal was not to be dis- 
pleased by such attentions as might be apparent through the con- 
cealment intended.” As to the king consort, his trust in his 
daughter had its strength in her filial love and noble nature, 
whatever might come of a meeting between two such young 
people ; and for the two friends, they had decidedly given up 
their purpose of departing on the morrow. The artist “ booke 
the ruins of Meczenas’s Villa, the Cascatelle, and the Temple of 
Tussis, with the Plautian Bridge and Tomb, and other outlying 
Tivoli subjects; and the young Italian signore, without attracting 
the notice of father, mother, friend, or even of the young lady 


* This knowledge of Shakspeare by a young Ltalian has its parallel in that of 
an eminent continental patriot, whose intimate acquaintance with our poet is 
accounted for by the fact that it was from Shakspeare’s plays alone that he ac- 

uired the English language, and thus habituated himself to write in other than 
the common style of modern composition, but with a force that almost shames 
the ordinary English scribe. Shakspeare was to him the one English classic, 
the Homer of his British study, from which he gained the philosophy, if not the 
facts, of history, and his mode of oratorical and epistolary communication, 
Other motives operated with our young hero—a hero of the heart rather than 
tform or political arena; but both, as one-book men, were enriched as 
desultory readers may not hope to be. 
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herself, drew upon his mind’s tablet a portrait of beauty, richly 
coloured with the radiant tints of virtue and intellect. 

We have spoken of Mrs. Goldrich’s boastful penetration ; but 
her sagacity was prone ever to discover new symptoms rapidly 
corrective of precedent ones, and she soon remarked that the 
Italian cavaliero seemed cautious of standing in the way of Charles 
Wilton as a supposed primary aspirant to Isabella’s favour—an 
idea a little stinging to the maternal pride, though “ out of this 
nettle, danger, was plucked the flower safety,” since the mother 
had no fear of any attractive bait in the most devoted manifesta- 
tions of a poor artist. Giacomo, in fact, carried his unselfish 
delicacy to an extreme that made Wilton somewhat uncomfort- 
able under his mistake in avoiding to intrude on Isabela and 
himself when they had been previously alone together; or with 
refined taste designedly wandering away from them, as if acci- 
dentally attracted by some removed object of interest. His chief 
error was in fancying no girl of heart and mind could be proof 
against the attractions of so clever, good, and well-looking a 
young man as Carlo; the more so, because a merchant's daughter 
is not in Italy of the high degree attainable in England, and he 
rested only on the considerations that would bee in his own 
country, where the artist is held in high estimation. He had ob- 
served tle easy familiarity and sates! repose of Miss Isabella 
and Wilton, as indicating possibly their mutual decision on a 
mutual purpose, favoured or not by the parent, but not to be 
interfered with by himself. A slight reference to these suppo- 
sitions, made by Giacomo to his frend, instantly led to the cor- 
rection of the former's error. 

“ Heaven bless you, my dear signore,” said Carlo. ‘I should 
as soon think of tendering my hand to a veritable princess as of 
offering Miss Goldrich anything better or other than a specimen 
of my art, with my humblest duty as the most obliged servant of 
her family. The truth is I have been her drawing-master, and 
have ever so conducted myself, that her ialieena’ and cordial 
manner to me is the reward of my non-presuming duty. It is 
for men of position and independent means, on as yours, to 
venture on a thought beyond that towards the heiress of Bel- 
mont.” 

“Indeed !—‘of Belmont?” said Giacomo. “Then indeed 
were it presumption even in any one below a Bassanio to become 
a supplant to the fair Portia, towards whom, as my English 
tutor informs me, 

——the four winds blow in from ev’ry coast 
Renowned suitors.” 

“Yes,” replied Carlo, “but in this case ‘the four winds’ are 
engaged in blowing to and fro between England and Genoa the 
Portia herself, for such is the name of Mr. Goldrich’s ship, his 
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daughter’s name being Isabella, and you therefore must be not 
the Seems but the Ferdinand, to unite the dignities of the 
Palazzo Ridotti with those of the Villa Bel’monte, in emulation 
of that happy pair of Spain who joined the crowns of Arragon 
and Castille. or me, | remain constant to my first and only 
lady-love, the dear mother who bore me, though she lives but in 
memory; nor do I covet a successor to her, save in such a friend 
as I have found in yourself.” 

Giacomo, taking both the hands of Carlo within his own, 

ressed them affectionately, and ratified by cordial expressions 
his reciprocating emotions. 

“There has been,” resumed the artist, “such gentle judgment 
in your criticism, and such ministering of your gifts and accom- 

lishments to my natural defects or necessities, that I can only 
= to deserve what your goodness may afford in response to 
my affectionate esteem. Fear nothing more than my impor- 
tunate desire for as much of your sympathy and counsel as you 
can conveniently afford me, for I have means as adequate to my 
worldly wants as yours are to your own requirements, and I have 
now a presentiment of professional success, which I can truly 
attribute to your influence and encouragement.” 

The artist's fervour was perhaps somewhat “ un-English,” but 
the Italian was gratified by it none the less, and he had been from 
the first attracted by Carlo’s united genius and modesty. The 
poor painter, after the foregoing explanation relative to Miss 
Goldrich, was rarely seen in company with the young lady and 
Giacomo, when neither father or mother was also present; and 
the lynx-eyed Mrs. Goldrich was quick to observe it as an un- 
pleasant symptom, calling for her strictest watch. This she had 
speedily to put in practice. Her husband was busy with his 
letters to and from Blackport and Genoa, when her daughter, 
without communicating with her mother (who seemed as much 
occupied as Mr. G. at the writing-desk), sallied forth with the 
two young men, Wilton bearing his sketching apparatus. Giving 
the young party a fair start, without losing sight of their direc- 
tion, Mrs. G. followed ; and, after a fatiguing pursuit, came to that 
romantic part of the valley described at the close of our last 
chapter, where the stream that plunges into the Siren’s Grot as 
if into final obscurity, reappears like the original fountain of the 
river on the outer side of the mural rock dividing the valley from 
the glen within. Wilton was soon left alone, making a study of 
the scene, while Signore Ridotti and Miss Isabella were at some 
distance lower down on the bank of the Anio. Thitherward 
did the prying mother by a circuitous back way advance, till she 
came within at least partial hearing, and where, concealed by 
foliage, she could perfectly see unseen. She was not ignorant 
of the proverbial saying concerning listeners, but fancied herself 
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exempted by circumstances from heeding it. The objects of h* 
watch were to her surprise alone together, seated side by side o” 
stone embowered by shrubs, and, but for the murmur of th® 
stream at their feet, she was so close behind them that every 
word of their converse would have reached her ear. As it was, 
she gathered only what follows : 

Giacomo. “ Yes—so many being without that—of feeling, 
which—the very soul of the true—. So that—loveliest charms 
—as much—to them—refined character—personal beauty—man 
of—susceptibility ; where the passion of art [understood as heart] 
is—exciting. In short—love—any man—not despair, because— 
the charm—addresses—.” 

Isabella. “But with—of love—romantic—while the man of 
feeling—subjects—fascinating ; indeed, I am enraptured when 
addressed by—eloquently ; and I lose myself—charm—man— 
[ner not heard |—addresses me.” 

So far, what Mrs. G. heard was rather alarming than distinctly 
conclusive. But her curiosity was now so urgent that she crept 
forward still nearer, leaning almost over them by holding on to 
a branch, and having by no means a secure footing. The’ next 
words of Giacomo were, therefore, perfectly audible. 

“T quite agree with you, Miss Goldrich, and consider that my 
' valued friend Carlo has all those qualities of perception and 
feeling, which, aided by his executive ability, must ensure his 
artistic success.” 

To this the young lady replied : 

“T am delighted in having had this opportunity of agreeing 
with you upon the professional merits of Mr. Wilton. But, 
where is het Let us seek him.” 

The previous apprehensions of the mother were of course 
allayed (for it was now evident, even to her suspicious mind, 
that the undistinguished portion of the former part of the con- 
versation signified nothing more or other than their mutual 
appreciation of Charles Wilton) ; but the sudden rise of the 
speakers from their seat making her fear discovery, she became 
bewildered, lost her balance, entangled her foot in a bramble, 
broke the “ envious sliver,” on which she was half suspended by 
one arm; and the beholders were astonished by the sight of a 
confused bundle of body and clothes, ‘bursting through the 
thicket, and rolling down the bank till stopped at the very brink 
of the stream by the stone on which they had been seated! 
The crackling of the twigs and the scream of the faller was a 
thing to hear !—the chaotic medley of legs and linen a thing to 
see !—and a thing for amazement was the sight of an august 
matron, rising with difficulty out of a bed of ferns with an 

ised countenance, panting with agitation, soiled in dress, 
and scratched with briers. “Sublime” may be the effect 
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— castles ——_ on ~ warders’ heads, 
palaces pyramids do slo 
Their heads to ther aictionn 


but rather “ ridiculous” was the appearance of a besmeared lady, 
who had never before been otherwise than erect in her dignity, 
straggetng under the very humiliating circumstances now pre- 
sented ! 


May it be confessed? The daughter—seeing there was no 
serious damage done—could not suppress the look that would 
have been a lusty laugh had not duty controled it to mere 
ocular expression ; but the gallant sivelince—hitinie his man- 
hood’s and his country’s honour at stakeexclaimed, with at 
least the appearance of great concern, 

“My dear Mistress Goldrich! Are you hurt? I trust not! 
Only frightened. Be composed; be seated.” And, taking her 
into his arms, he placed her on the stone that alone had prevented 
her from rolling into the water, and began to dabble her with the 
eau—which, for want of that de Cologne, was only that of the 
Anio—till the poor woman shrieked out, “Oh don’t ! you're 
choking me !” 

“Lord bless us!” she continued, still panting like a bird, “T 
just came—behind you—intending—an agree—an agreeable 

rise—and I—I caught my foot wp—and—O, my back! 
don’t Isy—do-on’t rub so hard !—and—look at the blood—and 
—mercy on me !—people of my age—ought to—to have—done 
with—girlish tricks.” 

“No, no, dear madam,” said Giacomo; “ but girls, as well as 
their mothers, may meet with such little mishaps. Miss Goldrich, 
will you sit by your mamma while I fetch Mr. Wilton.” 

The poor mamma was now in her silent daughter’s embrace ; 
and, in a few minutes more, Wilton had arrived in aid, when 
Isabella (glad of the opportunity of getting away) ran off, 
ascending, like a wood nymph, the precipitous nearer way to the 
inn; nor paused until she had delivered her story to her father, 
who, being assured of no real mischief, and seeing more than his 
daughter had thought of, was convulsed with laughter. 

eanwhile, the two young men were proving themselves 
wholly efficient in their burthensome service to the poor lady, 
whom they were obliged almost to carry along the more circuitous 
ascent towards the inn, until accosted by Isabella, who informed 
them of the nearest practicable spot where a carriage would 
meet them, as it had to traverse a bine extent of road. In due 
tame the whole party was assembled in the hotel ; but Mr. Gold- 
rich had great difficulty in meeting his lady with an expression 
of becoming gravity. 

“Come, come,” said he, with a ludicrously melancholy face, 


“there's no great harm done, my dear.” 
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“No,” she replied ; “and if there had been the greatest harm, 
there would have been no great grief on your part.” 

“Why, my love, if you will go rambling alone in search 
of ——” 

“Of what?” she ejaculated, with a sudden vigour, little agree- 
ing with her precedent faintness. 

“ Of—adventures,” he continued, “ you must expect that mis. 
adventures may occasionally turn up.” 

“Turn up /” said the lady, in disgust, as if the expression had 
an unseemly reference to rumpled petticoats ; “it was ‘rather a 
turn-down ; but I do believe, that auy mishap to me would serve 

our turn. Turn-up, indeed !” 

“Nay, wife ; then cheer up,” continued her husband. “ Here's 
a letter from your friend the bachelor baronet, whose travels do 
not seem to have obliterated his memory of his Belmont neigh- 
bours ; so that, as you were writing to him, you can add a post- 
script, acknowledging his communication and detailing the tragedy 
of this day.” 

The lad was not at all pleased with this sarcastic exaggeration, 
nor even did the intelligence of news from her friend of Black- 
leigh Hall seem much to affect her, but she merely said, “ She 
thought she would go and lie down awhile.” When dinner was 
announced, “She thought she would have it sent up to her in 
her bedroom ;” and the dinner over, “She thought she would go 
to bed, for she felt rather shaken and very stiff.” 

Giacomo had also his thoughts, but they were not expressed. 
May we not imagine they had some reference to the words of Mr. 
Goldrich, “Your friend, the bachelor baronet’? At all events, 
for some moments after their utterance he looked most anxiously 
towards Isabella. Her counter-look was scarcely less noticeable, 
but it was evident the “ bachelor baronet” had little or no interest 
in her meditations, while another bachelor seemed more fortunate, 
for she said, “Signore Ridotti! what ails you? Are you un- 
well ?” 

Giacomo’s eager and suspicious expression instantly changed 
into one of relief. * Pardon me, Miss Goldrich ; I had a momen- 
tary pang, which has as suddenly passed. My experience of your 
country has rendered me susceptible of neuralgic or other sensa- 
tions of an intermittent nature, the show of which I cannot always 
conceal,” 

Thus spake Giacomo; (and here, in parenthesis, the reader 
may be informed that the secret colloquies of the signore and the 
young lady may not have been always so entirely confined to art 
or the artist as was supposed by Mrs. Goldrich, or as was the case 
in the conversation she had imperfectly overheard). 

Giacomo had retired to his room to write to his grandfather at 


Turin. Isabella was at her mother’s bedside. Mr. Goldrich and 
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Wilton went forth for an evening stroll. When, however, the 
mother fell asleep, the daughter came down-stairs to look at the 
drawing Carlo was making when called away by the accident, 
and Giacomo, having finished his letter, also came down, to find 
the young lady turning over Wilton’s sketch-book. The imme- 
diate consequence of this ‘accidental meeting was a téte-d-téte 
conversation on every topic but the one that ruled the thoughts of 
the speakers ; but, at the same time, it was so expressed and con- 
ducted, that the sovereign ideas of both peered out respectively 
through the reverential delicacy of the gentleman and the modest 
candour of his fair companion. So may the true matter be sig- 
nified by the manner of dealing with the immaterial subject pro- 
fessed, the last revealing the first. A lady may be conidactea by 
her gallant attendant over a brook with more than a mere regard 
to her sure footing on the stepping-stones, the hand pressure 
signifying other than such security. A gentleman’s aid may be 
received in a manner to be interpreted as more than simple 
thanks for simple service rendered. We may talk of art—hint- 
ing at the word with an h, though not venturing on the syllable 
with the aspirate; of nature’s loveliness, without confining our 
reference to sky and water, rock and foliage ; of woe, in reference 
to its solacer, woman; of manners, meaning the man whom 
manners make ; of interest in others, so as to make ourselves in- 
teresting ; of carelessness towards ourselves, so as to show that no 
one save the person addressed is an object of our care; of admi- 
ration for abstract qualities and character, so as to denote the 
especial person admired; of the philanthropy which overlooks 
national claims, meaning especial love for the foreign object in 
particular; of England and her love of liberty, meaning Italy's 
desired liberty to love England’s fairest daughter; of Italy, with 
her Petrarchs and Tassos, having reference to more legitimate 
and accessible English responders than those poets found in 
Laura and Leonora; of rivers that may be diverted in their 
course but not arrested in their progress, and which will reach 
the sea, though by fearful leaps over precipices or plunges into 
cavernous tunnels, even as the affections that may be directed but 
can be impeded only to gather force, and, having the will, must 
find the way, though over difficulties and through whatever 
dangers ; or of an admired temple, Corinthian or Doric, crowning 
its acropolis, meaning loveliness or manly beauty enthroned on its 
rock-like basis of truth and honour. 

Thus by the time Mr. Goldrich and Wilton returned from 
their walk, Giacomo and Isabella had made a most delightful 
finish to the evening. The two former with difficulty — 
their fatigued bodies up-stairs to their beds, Giacomo retired to 
pass a wakeful night, and Miss Goldrich fell asleep under the 
influence of ideas that may have pleasantly affected her dreams, 
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THE LOVELIEST THING ON EARTH. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Waar is the loveliest thing upon earth? 
The curious, inquiring spirit cries; 

Or is there nothing of passing worth 
Since God closed the gates of Paradise? 


Is it the sea, when the wearied deep 
Lies hushed in repose, the shore its white pillow, 
And the stars, angel eyes, are watching its sleep, 
And the moon sees her face in the glass of each billow? 


Or is it a stately ship on that ocean, 
With snowy sails spread, just leaving the shore, 
Now stooping, now gliding with dignified motion, 
Like a sea-goddess walking the crystalline floor? 


Is it the river that now dashes proudly, 
Now kisses sweet islets, and sparkles along? 
Is it the vale when Morn, laughing loudly, 
Warms it with beams and fills it with song? 


Is it the rainbow that stands in the skies, 
A ladder with opal rounds, shafts rich impearled, 
Where angels descend with love-beaming eyes, 
And gorgeous wings shining, to visit our world? 


Is it the sunset, when Cherubim seem, 
With fingers of fire, a curtain to raise, 
And mortals a moment, in privileged dream, 
On Heaven’s bright palaces ravished may gaze? 


Tell me, oh tell me the loveliest thing 

Delighting our minds, while charming our eyes! 
Tis nothing that glorious Nature can bring, 

But the sweet shrine of something akin to the skies. 


"Tis the being who gave to Eden’s blest bowers 
A warmth and a charm till her birth all unknown; 
Her smiles added smiles to the beautiful flowers, 
And the angels mistook her for one of their own. 


Now the cot and the palace her presence makes bright, 
Her strength in her lovely weakness doth lie ; 

But she walks all unconscious of beauty and light, 
As the star that knows nought of its splendour on high. 


"Tis woman, tis woman, her calm witching face 

Hilumined by feeling, and mirroring worth, 
Her brow thought’s throne, and her form breathing grace— 
Oh, this is the loveliest thing upon earth! 
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THE OLDEN TIMES AND THE NEW, 


FROM THE DANISH OF HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 


By Mrs. Busnesy. 


Now we are up in Jutland, much further up than the wild 
dreary bogs; we can hear the roar of the sea, and the dashing of 
the waves, not far off; but in front of us stands a high sand-hill, 
we have seen it for a long time, and we are row driving towards 
it, driving slowly throngh the deep sand. Situated up yonder, on 
the sand-hill, is a large old building, that is the monastery of 
Borglum; the largest part of the nave is now the church, We 
have arrived here late im the evening, but the atmosphere is clear, 
the nights are almost as light as day; one sees to a great distance 
around, over field and bog down to Aalborg Fiord, over heaths 
and meadows, away even to the dark blue sea. 

Now we have gained the ascent—now we pass through the 
farm-yerd and by the barns, and, wheeling about, enter the court- 
yard gate of the old castle, where the linden-trees stand in rows 
against the walls; there they are sheltered from the wind and 
the weather, therefore they grow so that their branches almost 
conceal the windows. 

We enter, and ascend the winding stone staircase; we traverse 
the long corridors under the thick wooden beams of the roof; the 
wind whistles here so strangely, without or within, one hard] 
knows which; and it is said—ah! but so many things are said, 
and so many things are seen when people are timid, or wish to 
frighten others. ‘The dead old canons, it is said, still glide by us 
into the church, where the mass is chanted; they can be heard in 
the sighing of the wind. One becomes so impressed by all this, 
that one keeps thinking of the olden times—thinking until one 
seems to be living in them. 


There was a ship stranded on the beach; the bishop’s people 
were down there. They did not spare those whom the sea had 
spared, and the waves washed away the red blood which flowed 
from the gaping wounds. The stranded goods belonged to the 
bishop, and there was a large store of them. The sea cast up many 
an anker* and barrel, filled with costly wine for the cellars of the 
monastery, though these were already well filled with ale and 
mead, while the larders were crammed with game, with sausages, 








* Anker, a Danish measure of thirty-eight Danish quarts. 
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and hams, and in the ponds swam the fat bream and the dainty 


carp. 
The Bishop of Borglum was a mighty personage, he possessed 
lenty of land, but he wished to get more. However, he was kept 
in check by Olaf Glob, his rich kinsman. At length the rich 
kinsman died at Thy. “Heaven save me from my friends, and 
I will save myself from my enemies,” it is said, and the widow at 
They soon found out how true this was. Her wealthy husband 
had had authority over the whole country round, except over the 
Church property. Her son was in a distant land; he had been 
sent away when a boy to learn foreign customs and foreign lan- 
ages, which his mind was bent on doing. For years nothing 
ad been heard of him; perhaps he was in his grave, and would 
then never come back to take the direction of all that his mother 
now ruled over, 

“ What! shall a woman have so much at her command!” ex- 
claimed the bishop. He sent her a summons to appear at the 
Thinge;* but that was of no use to him. She had never, in any 
way, acted against the laws of the land, and she had confidence in 
the justice of her cause. 

But of «what was Bishop Olaf of Borglum thinking now? 
What was he writing down on the white parchment? What was 
there under that seal and ribbon which he handed to a trusty mes- 
senger, who, attended by his serving-man, rode off with the 
missive out of the country—far away—to the city where dwelt 
the Pope? 

It was the season of the fall of the leaf, the season for ship- 
wrecks; chilly winter was approaching. Twice had this period 
come and gone, when, at length, the return of the mounted mes- 
senger and his man was welcomed by the anxious bishop. They 
brought a papal bull with them from Rome—a bull excommu- 
nicating the widow who had dared to offend the pious bishop. 
“ Accursed shall she be, and all that belongs to her! She shall be 
thrust out of the Church and from the community! Let no one 
hold out to her a helping hand; let kinsmen and friends avoid her 
as a leper, or one stricken with the plague!” 

“Those who will not bend shall break!” said the Bishop of 
Borglum. 

Then every one forsook the widow, but she did not forsake her 
God, he was her stuy and her defender. 

Only one servant, an old maid, remained faithful to her; with 
her assistance the widow ploughed the land, and the corn grew in 
spite of the soil having been cursed by the Pope and the bishop. 

“Thou imp of hell! but I am determined to carry out my 
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will!” cried the Bishop of Borglum. “I will touch thee up with 
the Pope’s hand, and bring thee to judgment and punishment!” 

Then she put to her carriage the last two oxen she possessed, 
and placed herself and her maid in it; she drove away over the 
heath, away out of the Danish land; she went a stranger among 
strange people, where foreign tongues were spoken and foreign 
manners prevailed. Far away she travelled to where the green 
hills rise into mountains, and the green vines flourish. They met 
travelling merchants, who looked out anxiously from their car- 
nages laden with wares, afraid of being attacked by robbers. The 
two poor women in their wfetched conveyance, drawn by a pair 
of <a oxen, drove safely through dangerous ravines and thick 
woods. 

In France the travellers met a stately knight, who was followed 
by twelve retainers in martial attire. He stopped and gazed with 
astonishment at the odd-looking equipage; he then asked the two 
women whither they were going and from what country they 
had come. ‘The younger one replied that they came from Thy, in 
Denmark, and mentioned that they were in sorrow and exile. 
But all this was soon to be at an end; our Lord had so ordained it 
The stately knight was the widow’s son. He held out his hand 
to her, he embraced her, and the mother wept; for years she had 
not shed a tear, but in her distress had often bitten her lips until 
drops of warm blood had sprung from them. 

It was the season of the fall of the leaf, the season for ship- 
wrecks; the sea rolled wine-casks up on the land for the bishop’s 
cellars; the kitchen fire blazed to cook the game and other dainties; 
there was warmth up there within doors, even through the biting 
cold of winter. A report was heard up there—Jeus Glob has 
cited the bishop to appear before the Ecclesiastical Court, and also 
before a court of law. 

“That will help him vastly,” sneered the bishop; “ you had 
better drop your law-suits, Sir Jeus!” 

It was the season of the fall of the leaf in the following year, 
the season for shipwrecks; chilly winter was approaching; the 
snow-flakes began to whirl in the air, and knock against the eyes, 
until they melted themselves. 

The weather is sharp to-day, people said, when they had been’ 
out of doors. Jeus Glob stood so lost in thought near the stove, 
that he scorched his coat—nay, even burned yo in it. 

“Hah! Bishop of Borglum! I will conquer you though! The 
law cannot reach you, sheltered as you are by the pope’s mantle, 
but Jeus Glob shall reach you!” 

Thereupon he wrote a letter to his brother-in-law, Herr Oluf 
Hasé, at Salling, requesting him to come on Christmas-eve to 
vespers at Hvidberg church. The bishop was to perform the 
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service there that evening, therefore he was to travel from 
Borglum to Thyland, as Jeus Glob had ascertained. 

The meadows and the morasses were covered with ice and snow; 
they were able to bear both horses and their riders, and an entire 
cortége; the bishop, with his clerks and servants, rode the shortest 
way, through the fragile reeds, among which the wind was sighing 
dolefull ; 

Loudly blew his brazen trumpet the wandering musician, 
clothed in foxes’ skin! His music sounded well in the clear air, 
and the bishop and his retinue rode over the heaths and the 
frozen marshes, the Fata Morgana’s own precincts in the warm 
summer days; they rode southwards; they were going to Hvidberg 
church. 

Lustily as the musician blew, the wind blew still more an in 
its trumpet; it blew a perfect gale, increasing into a violent 
tempest. To the House of God, im this fearful weather hastened 
the bishop’s party. The sacred edifice stood in safety, but the storm 
careered over field and bog, over fiord and sea. The Bishop of 
Borglum reached the church; it signified little to Herr Oluf Hasé 
how fast he rode. Herr Oluf came with his men to the other side 
of the fiord, in order to help Jeus Glob. 

The church was the hall of justice, the altar the judge’s table. 
The candles were all lighted in the heavy brass chandeliers; the 
wind seemed wailing without; it howled over the swamps and the 
heaths, and over the roaring waters. No ferry-boat could cross 
the fiord in such tempestuous weather. 

Oluf Hasé stopped at Ottesund; there he dismissed his men, 
gave them permission to return home, and charged them with a 
message to his wife. He would only risk his own life in the foam- 
ing water; but he told them they must bear witness for him that 
it was not Ais fault if Jeus Glob stood, without assistance, in 
Hvidberg church. But his faithful people would not leave him, 
they dashed after him into the deep water. ‘Ten of them were 
swept away by the strong current; only Oluf Hasé himself, and 
two of his younger attendants, reached the opposite bank, and 
they had still four miles to ride. 

lt was past midnight—it was Christmas-eve. The wind was 
laid, the church was lighted up; and the light streamed from the 
windows over the meadows and the heaths. ‘The vesper song had 
long since ceased; in the House of God all was so still, that the 
wax might have been heard dropping from the lights in the brass 
chandeliers down upon the stone flour; just then Oluf Hasé 
arrived. 

In the armoury Jeus Glob bade him “Good evening!” and 
added, “TI have settled matters with the bishop.” 
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“You have done that!” cried Oluf; “then sl.all neither you 
nor the bishop leave this church alive! ” 

And Oluf Hasé drew his sword from its scabbard, and struck 
furiously before him ; he struck until the wood was = in 


the church door; then Jeus Glob placed himself close 
said 
“Stay your hand, dear brother-in-law; see first what the settle- 
ment has been. I have slain the bishop and all his men. ‘They 
will never utter another word, nor will I either, about all the 
wrong that has been done my mother.” 

The wicks of the candles upon the altar looked red, but the floor 
looked redder still; there lay the bishop weltering in his blood, 
with a gaping wound upon his brow, and dead lay also all his 
retinue; all were speechless and still on that holy Christmas-eve. 

But on the think cusalins after Christmas-day the death-bell was 
tolled at the monastery of Borglum; the murdered bishop and his 
slain attendants were exposed to view under a dark canopy, sur- 
rounded by candelabra, wrapped in black crape. In a shroud of 
silver tissue, with the crosier in his powerless hands, lay the dead— 
the once so mighty man. Incense perfumed the air, the monks 
chanted the hymns for the dead. ‘These sounded like lamenta- 
tions, they sounded like the denouncing of wrath and condemna- 
tion, which might be heard all over the country, borne by the 
wind, sang by the wind; sometimes the wind is lulled into rest, 
but it never dies, it always rouses itself again, and sings its songs; 
it sings them even in our time, and up yonder it sings about the 
Bishop of Borglum, and his harsh kinsman. It is heard in the dark 
night, it is heard by the terrified peasants, who, over the heavy 
sandy road, drive past Borglum Abbey; it is heard by the listening 
sleepless inmates of Borglum’s thick-walled chambers, and it echoes 
through the lonely walks which lead to the church, whose walled- 
up portals have long been closed, but not to the eyes of superstition. 
These see the door still there, and they open it; the lights from 
the church’s brass chandeliers still shine, the incense scents the air, 
the church is decorated with its ancient splendour, and the monks 
sing the masses for the dead over the murdered bishop, who lies in 
the shroud of silver tissue, with the crosier in his powerless hands, 
and on his pale lofty brow shines the bloody wound; it glows 
like fire; it is this world’s sins and evil desires which are being 
burned out! 

Sink into the grave, sink into night and oblivion, ye unenviable 
mementos from the olden days! 


y him and 


Hark to the wind’s furious blasts! They deaden the roar of the 


dashing sea! There is a storm out yonder, it will cost the lives of 
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human beings! The ocean has not changed its mood with the new 
times; it may swallow all to-night, to-morrow, perhaps, it may be 
calm and smiling, as in the olden times we have buried. Let 
them sleep quietly, if they can. 

It is now morning. 

The new time is shining with the sun’s rays into our chambers, 
The wind has decreased now. It tells of a ship ashore, as in the 
olden times. 

During the night, down near Likken, the little fishing village 
with red roofs which we can see from the windows up here, a ship 
was stranded, it had run aground; but the rescuing rockets, flung 
to the wreck from the land, saved all who were on board. They 
were brought on shore, and found shelter in the humble cottages. 
To-day they were invited to Borglum Abbey. Under its comfort- 
able roof they will find warm hospitality, they will see mild eyes, 
and meet those who can welcome them in the language of their 
own foreign country; they will hear their own national airs played, 
and before these are ended, another chord will be touched, sound- 
less, and yet truly sonorous; the messenger of thought reaches the 
home of the shipwrecked in a foreign land, and tellsof their 
safety. 

The strangers’ hearts feel light, then they can tread a measure in 
the evening in Borglum’s lordly halls, and listen to songs about 
Denmark, and “ DEN TAPPRE LANSOLDAT,” in the new time. 

Blessings on thee, thou new time! ride on the pure current of 
summer air into cities and hamlets. ‘Let thy sun rays beam into 
hearts and thoughts! From thy radiant soil float away the dark 
legends of the rigorous, the cruel times, that have gone for ever! 
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HER WINNING WAYS. 
A NOVEL. 
XVI. 


THE EGG OF DISSENT 


BroGRAPHY has reached that amusing epoch in which the lives 
of the lubbers find writers, and those of the intellectual onl 
mourners. In support of the assertion may be instanced the Fax | 
dolt, whose memory is preserved, if after unheard-of struggles, he 
emerges from the workhouse and thrives, while the author who 
has bespattered him with glory must be his own twaddler or be 
forgotten in his grave. 

Nor has the eminent child lacked historians, and the result is 
that precocity in all its features has been depicted and its example 
offered up. 

The present chapter will sketch the life of Jemmy Flower, will 
show how no oppression could extinguish his spirit when once set 
a light to, and how, sometimes damped, it dried itself and got into 
a blaze again. 

While yet despicable in his father’s eyes, he quitted his school 
and entered service under the tutelage of Nancy Brown. He went 
to his place in his Sunday clothes, with his mer tied up in a 
bundle; this was owing to his father’s pride of place. The first 
ordeal he was put through was to undo his pack and display his 
duds before the wondering gaze of his instructress. 

“Where are your aprons?” asked Nancy. 

Jemmy had not an apron to his front. 

“ Where is your change of linen?” 

It was at the wash—a very unusual change. 

“Show me your hands!” 

Jemmy showed his hands, but not with openness, for he tried 
to hide his nails. 

“Turn them round, or else hold them out to me,” said Nancy. » 

Jemmy showed their weak points. 

“Do you call those hands? Go to the sink and soap them!” 

Jemmy went and did as he was bid. 

“Come back!” cried Nancy. 

Jemmy came back with a lump of yellow soap bigger than his 
doubled fist. 

“Where is your neck? Can’t you stoop?” 

Jemmy stooped. 

_ “Tt is all begrimed with smut; take off your collar and scrub 
at.” 
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Jemmy doubted whether to scrub his collar or his neck. 
“ And come here——” 
Jemmy turned round. 

“Take this filthy hair-brush-——” 

She flung it on the floor. 

“Take this filthy comb—and wash them in the suds. There is 
the kettle; scald yourself if you choose.” 

Jemmy gathered up his brush and comb; he took the kettle 
from the fire, and poured hot water into the bowl. , 

“ And wash your head. When did you clean it last?” 

“ When last?” echoed Jemmy’s soul. 

“Soap it, or I shall have to do it for you, and then you will get 
the lather in your eyes,” 

He soaped it, washed his brush and comb—he washed them in 
the suds, did Jem. 

When he had achieved these uncommon labours, she sent him 
to the attic with his duds. 

Nancy then flourished her bonnet, and went to the draper’s. 

“Four yards of coarse linen,” said Nancy to the counter, not 
deigning to look up. 

“For what purpose, if you please, miss?” asked the civil shop- 
man. 

“ Aprons.” 

“Tt is a beautiful day, miss!” 

“ And four yards of strong tape.” 

The goods were measured out with the usual ostentation. 

“ What is the next article that I can show you?” 

Nancy clapped down half-a-crown. 

“Ninepence, eighteenpence, three shillings, twopence, three 
and twopence,” said the man, with mental and arithmetical pre- 
cision. 

Nancy put down two groats more. 

“We have some very nice gloves,” remarked the civil draper, 
on observing that Nancy had none on. 

But she was off in a jiffy—a corruption of j’ai fait. 

The draper, no longer civil, extemporised a suitable face, for his 
features were very flexible, as he remarked, 

* A rum customer is Nancy Brown!” 

She was at home again with an eye to Jemmy. 

Nancy, who was kind, was also just, which is the opposite; she 
had made up her mind to begin right with her pupil. It was for 
his good if he could but have realised it, but that was above his 
capacity; the loss of its dirt turned his head dizzy, to begin with. 

“Have you finished your work?” asked Nancy, on her return. 
Jemmy had concluded that he was washed up for the day. 
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“ What work?” replied he, stretching open his swollen eye with 
its many streaks of blue. 

Nancy pitied him faintly, and for a moment lowered her tone, 

“There are your knives and forks, and your boots and shoes,” 

But he had not a notion where all this property of his lay 
- hidden. 

“They are not on the dresser, if that is where you expect to 
find them,” said Nancy, who was already planning an apron with 
her cloth on the table, and so spread out as to make Jemmy long 
for a cup of tea. ‘ 

“And they are not sticking to the ceiling,” added Nancy, as 
she snipped the cloth, tore it across at two pulls, and rent it 
asunder with outstretched arms that measured their length from 
the table to Jemmy’s eye. 

He started back in acknowledgment of her being in a passion. 
but she was deliciously cool for the time of year. 

“You do not suppose they are in the knife-box, then? Dear 
me!” said Nancy. 

She threaded her needle at one venture. 

“Those are saucepans,” observed she, as she fastened a knot in 
the thread; “ however, you can look them over, if you have no- 
thing else to do.” 

Jemmy walked round the kitchen on speculation, it muddled 
him, so Nancy vouchsafed him a hint. 

“Jn some houses there is a back kitchen,” remarked Nancy, 
biting her thread, “and out of that comes the knife-house.” 

Jemmy steered for the front door, when Nancy considerately 

ointed her needle to the north. 

“Did you ever clean a knife or fork before?” she asked, with 
freezing curiosity. 

Jemmy shivered at her cold manner. 

“Yes,” said he, doubting his own word, lest Nancy should 
doubt it for him, though it was a job that he excelled in. 

“Well, then?” orelicted Nancy. 

Jemmy had nothing to add, and he let well alone. 

“Your coat used to change itself, perhaps?” 

This was the second hint that he received; he took it, and on 
the strength of it dawdled up-stairs. 

Nancy listened to his torpid steps and laughed. 

He returned in his old coat, which, being out at the elbows, he 
felt himself more on a footing with insult than was pleasant, but 
was surprised to find himself unnoticed. He hastened to the back 
premises, and, finding every convenience at hand, performed the 
task in reserve for him. 

Nancy was sewing on a loop to the new apron when Jemmy 
came back. 
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“Have you finished?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said he, with a long drawn grin, that seemed to follow 
toothache, for it showed his gums in relief. 

Nancy went on sewing, while he went on standing still, 
Women muse over their needle and express its poetry between the 
stitches with a jerk. 

“ When I have done my work,” said Nancy, talking to herself, 
‘“‘T wash my hands, and then I make myself tidy for the day.” 

This had the effect of another hint on Jemmy. 

The method of training thus pursued was not unattended with 
results, It was done by hints sown broadcast; these Jemmy 
followed on the sly, like a tractarian, or, as he expressed it in 
after times, in the track of the tares sown by the evil one. 

His almost unaided discovery of the knives and forks, his 
reflections at the board, and the vivifying influence of his monitor, 
told plainly on Jem Flower. But he felt unhappy, for he was 
conscious of a necessity that impelled him towards becoming sharp. 
He could not conceal from himself the fact that he was more clever 
already; the new relay of talent weighed heavily on him; and this, 
added to his cleanliness, told him distinctly that he could be idle 
and dirty no more. 

“ Is there any one up-stairs?” asked Nancy,'from the bottom to 
the top of her voice. 

The hint brought Jem to a sense of his real situation; he 
hurried into his best coat and was down again. 

“] think there are six chairs in the kitchen,” said Nancy, 
musing; “ they are meant to sit down upon when there is nothing 
else to do.” 

Jem took a chair and seated himself on the edge of its precipice, 
for he felt ready to fall. 

Having been just towards him for several hours, she changed 
her tone, sat him down to a tea that surpassed in quantity and 
variety his former dinners, and was kind. She gave him a book 
to read, talked to him about the inner boy, and interested herself in 
his welfare. Jem got happy, saw a career, and bethought himself 
that he was not created in vain. 

This happiness was too great to last, nor would it have been 
good for ie had it been uninterrupted. Nancy foresaw this, and 
the next day she became just. His mornings and his evenings 
were strictly laid out by her, the one for pain and the other for 
pleasure, an apportionment that very fairly tallied with the ordi- 
nary lot of mortals. 

em, not being philosophical, did not reconcile himself to this 
equitable adjustment; he brooded over his morning discipline, and 
spoilt his evening recreation by plans of revenge. In this he 
showed enterprise, for insuperable obstacles lay in his path; yet, 
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though unable to stir a step in the direction he sought, he left no 
means untried. 

It takes nine months, so the midwives say, to hatch human 
malice, but Jem’s did not go its full time. Before bursting its 
shell it passed through every form and grade. The first type that 
it foreshadowed was that of the worm; it crept, and when trodden 
on it turned, that the proverb might be fulfilled, which says: 
“Tread on a worm and it will turn.” 

Ere long the malice reached its second stage, it became an 
insect, and grew in meanness, at this peited: acquiring some 
experience of a sting. 

hen it became a fish, perhaps its most trying time, for it was 
as impotent as a minnow, for good or evil, and more discontented 
than 1n the insect state, for it had to fetch its own water. 

But a new day dawned more full of promise; it was not long 
before it became a reptile, when its consciousness took a stride, 
and, gliding through the grass, it stealthily attacked the unwary, 
and from its mouth poured out venom. 

It was with some regret that it quitted this state of being, to 
become a bird, the next in the ascending scale, but new faculties 
were attendant on the change: it could now peck, and it was 
endowed with the means, at any moment, of darting at Nancy’s 
eyes. 

But the greatest development was to come, for once a bird, the 
transition to a beast was easy, and finally to the genus man; but 
not till it was human did Jem’s malice reach its b wae when the 
shell burst and hypocrisy rose from its parted halves. 

Jem gazed inwardly at this resplendent image of his soul, and 
gloried. 


X VIL. 


THREE GRAND EPOCHS. 


Down in Briny Hollow stood a porch, pleasant to the eyes, 
behind it was a room, more dingy than the sky outside. It was 
there that Shadrack the blacksmith, improvisatore-like, held forth 
on Sabbaths. 

Jemmy knew to what a degree Nancy Brown loved her church, 
and took pride in sending him, clean-dressed and book in hand, to 
take his free seat and look up into the holy face of Wynn. She 
upheld the religion of the land, not only to be found in every 

rish but on board ship, and she contemned dissent. Jem knew 
it, and chuckled over the thought, and what was more, he had now 
a mask of defence, behind which he could appeal to his conscience, 
and brand all who coerced it in uttering the whine of religious 
persecution. 

Well primed with tracts by the incumbent of the Hollow, and 
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unded in the slang of his a Jem, one fine Sunday, dis- 
regarding the church bells, slunk down to the chapel situated so 
pleasantly in the marsh where worms crawled, and gnats hummed, 
and frogs croaked, and sparrows twitted each other—a scene of 
animated nature. Shadrack was at his work: with his fist for 9 
hammer he dinned into the innocent heads of his hearers the 
noises of a new earth, while he diffused in two hours more truth 
than he could have told in a week in his ordinary intercourse with 
the world. 

Jem returned home, elated; and when asked by Nancy for an 
account of the sermon, he gave replies that caused her to shudder, 
But he had taken a just estimate of her. She was not the one to 
persecute him; he had struck her dumb. 

Jem was not clever enough; he did not foresee that muteness in 
Nancy meant more than silence ; his experience had not given him 
acquaintance with that social rupture—a silent declaration of war. 
In the mean time she watched her opportunity, and it offered. 
Jem, as he thought, had passed through war into peace; but his 
fatal security was not of long duration. 

“T have got him at last!” exclaimed Nancy. 

She had been out, and returning unexpectedly she caught Jem 
in his apron, with a carving-knife in his hand, gaping up the street 
from the steps of the front door. 

“So this is how you clean your knives, is it? I am glad you 
told me, for we can now come to an understanding.” 

Jem became conscious of his origin, and was ready to creep into 
the earth. 

“Get in, you worm!” cried she, “or I shall be tempted to 
tread on you!” 

And in he crept. 

“Fly, you vermin!” she added. 

But he was an unwinged insect. 

“Oh, that I had the wings of a dove!” thought Jem. 

“ Down on your knees and ask my forgiveness,” said Nancy. 

He was in an instant on his stomach, and became metamorphosed 
into a flounder. 

“Get up, you toad, or I will sweep you into the coal-hole!” 

He raised himself on all-fours. 

‘* Now look me in the face!” 

He raised his eyes, and put his hands together. 

“You were looking out of doors after a fresh situation 

Jem ventured to protest. 

“Instead of interrupting me, ask for sense to listen !” 

He thought of Briny Hollow in despair. 

“T am going for a walk, and shall stop at Mr. Hexamer’s door. 


If I think within myself that there is one single thing that you will 
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do to displease me for the future, be it on Sundays, or be it on 
work-a-days, I shall rap and say that you are leaving, and would 
be glad to know if Mr. Hexamer wants a boy.” 

Jem performed a supplication, and thought of his parish bells, 
but, like a church mouse that he now was, he was silent. 

“Then,” continued Nancy, “there is the New Inn, where the 
stable-boys are obliged to be kicked as often as the horses please. 
As I reach the door I shall stop"a minute, and if I think within 
myself there is a single thing that you will do to displease me on 
any one of the seven days in the blessed week, I shall step in and 
say that you are leaving, and would be glad to know if Mr, 
Drinkwater wants a boy to wash the horses’ heels.” 

Jem began to blubber. 

“And now,” continued Nancy, “I have one word more to say, 
you can attend to me or not; it will be all the same. Iam going 
by the workhouse, and shall stop at the gate for at least five 
minutes. If I think you will do one thing that I call wrong, I 
shall walk right in and tell them there is an idle boy that Mr. 
Hexamer declines, that Mr. Drinkwater refuses at a gift, and as 
his father won’t support him, so they must find him in bread- 
and-water, and take him in, to save him from begging in the 
street.” 

For a few Sundays to come was beheld the pleasing spectacle of 
Nancy victorious; but her triumph was not to last, ‘The character 
of the young Flower had actually risen in the scale of development, 
and its instincts were indelible. The recent contest had retarded 
its growth for a time, though only to enable it to push out its last 
bud! That, expanding, took its place among the everlastings; in 
a word, it was a full-blown hypocrisy. It need scarcely be added 
that poor Nancy was no longer a match for one whose nature had 
reached this final evolution of moral being, endowing him with the 
faculty to imitate all things, even divine truth itself, to the very 
death. He became mild. When Nancy scolded or scorned, he 
pitched his voice no higher than was necessary to cant a text of 
scripture. To contend against such odds would have been madness, 
so Nancy wisely gave up the game. 

Jem thus got his own way. Circumstances, however, of a painful 
nature transpired that rendered Nancy indifferent to mundane 
affairs, involving the sickness and loss of Mrs, Fairfax, and finally 
the departure of the family from Northport. So subdued did 
Nancy become at the period mentioned, that she gave up being 
just toJem; and to such an extent exercised her kind nature, as to 
permit him to write to her after she left the olden borough. He 
did it about three times; nor were his letters devoid of interest, 
a ioe evidence of his blessed assurance in the path he had 
selected, 
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In his first letter, not badly worded, written in small text, and 
in very scriptural phrase, he described in glowing terms how one 
morning, it was on the memorable Ist of April, the anniversary of 
his birth, he awoke from a sweet sleep, when his heart told him the 
joyful tidings that his sins were forgiven. 

In his second letter, sent three or four months afterwards, and 
dated the 15th of July, the day of his baptism, and of St. Swithin, 
he wrote that he had taken a solitary walk amid the animated 
scenes of the Hollow; that at some distance from the porch, which 
had so often given shelter to his immortal soul, he Jooked up at 
heaven, and saw clouds ascending and descending, when suddenly 
a darkness covered the earth, and in a minute his sins were washed 
away. 

Ta his third letter his two previous ones were confirmed; it was 
dated the 5th of November, and no doubt the doings on that occa- 
sion were highly suggestive to him, affording a cause for rejoicing, 
an insight into the changes he had experienced, and had yet to 
undergo. On that day his hypocrisy, and so admirable was it as 
to be as good a resemblance to the revealed truth as a cast of the 
divine statue is to the Apollo himself—on that day his hypocrisy 
reached its climax, for he put off the old man, gave it over to the 
world to be exhibited as a vain idol, and to be consumed in fire, 
while—boy as he was—with his sins forgiven and washed away, 
he put on the new man. 








A GERMAN DRINKING-SONG. 
** Mein Lebenslauf ist Lieb und Lust.” 


My path ’midst love and pleasure lies 

With music and with mirth, 

A joyous song from lightsome heart 

Makes glad man’s lot on earth. 

Up-hill to-day, to-morrow down, 

Through crooked paths and straight— 
Through this world’s cares ’twill e’er be so, 
Then what care we for fate ? 

Huzza! huzza! Then what care we for fate? 

















A German Drinking-Song. 


Let not dull care too heavy press, 

And youth’s fresh life-blood chill ; 
Young hearts should ever beat with joy, 
Then joy be with them still. 

Come in, come in, thou welcome guest, 
Come joy to every soul; 

Make of each meal a royal feast 

And consecrate the bowl. 

Huzza! huzza! and consecrate the bowl. 


I care not what the future yields, 

Or who the sceptre gains, 

Since Happiness stands at the helm 

And wonderfully reigns. 

Let Bacchus take the crown, for he 

Shall be our king divine, 

Joy shall his blooming partner be, 

His dwelling-place the Rhine. 

Huzza! huzza! his dwelling-place the Rhine, 


By the great tun at Heidelberg 

The senate sits in state. 

And at renowned Johannisberg 

The council holds debate. 

The ruling powers full many a bowl 

Of Burgundy shall drain; 

War minister and parliament 

Quaff gaily bright Champagne. 

Huzza! huzza! quaff vnily bright Champagne. 


Allotted well is every part, 

Let each his own maintain. 

Old Time is cured of every smart, 

The world made young again. 

The grape’s juice soothes, gives courage, fire, 

Long may its reign be known; 

Long live our kingdom! wine doth give 

Equality alone. 

Huzza! huzza! equality alone. 

FATHER TRISTRAM. 











NIL ADMIRARI, 


BY P&LE-M&LE. 


Nit ApMtRaRi prope res est una Numici 
Solaque que possit facere et servare beatum. 
Horart,, lib. i. ep. vi. 


Not To apMIReE #s all the art I know 
To make men happy and to keep them so— 
Plain truth, dear Murray, needs no flowers of speech ; 
So take it in the very words of Creech. 
Pork, ep. vi. 


Lone ago Mr. Carlyle uttered the complaint that Wonder is, 
on all hands, dying out; that it is the sign of uncultivation to 
wonder. Of unwise admiration, says he, in another place, much 
may be hoped, for much good is really in it; but unwise contempt 
is itself a negation; nothing comes of it, for it ts nothing. Again, 
and elsewhere: “Is not this habit of sneering at all greatness, of 
forcibly bringing down all greatness to one’s own height, one chief 
cause which keeps that height so very inconsiderable?” So, too, 
in the critique on Goethe's Mephistopheles we read that this 
mocking spirit “ has the manners of a gentleman” and ‘“ knows the 
world ”—that his wit and sarcasm are unlimited; that the cool 
heartfelt contempt with which he despises all things, human and 
divine, might make the fortune of half a dozen “ fellows about 
town.” Mr. Carlyle would, indeed, be one of the last to deny 
that there are things in this world to be laughed at, as well as 
things to be admired ; and he expressly affirms that his is no com- 
plete mind, that cannot give to each sort its due. Nevertheless, 
contempt, he maintains, is a dangerous element to sport in; a 
deadly one, if we habitually live in it. Be Goethe’s Mephis- 
topheles what he may, Milton’s Satan at least professes with pride 
a yet living spirit of admiration. Though he has lost much lustre 
of his native brightness, lost to be beloved of God, “I have not 
lost,” he says, 

To love, at least contemplate and admire, 


What I see excellent in good, or fair, 
Or virtuous ; I should so have lost all sense. 


Coleridge, in his lecture on the “'Tempest,” tries to show how 
well the poet prepares the way for that plot against the life of 
Alonzo, which was to be wrought out by the “murder of sleep.” 
Antonio and Sebastian had at first no such intention: it was sug- 
gested by the magical sleep cast on Alonzo and Gonzalo; but they 
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are previously introduced, he observes, “scoffing and scorning at 
what was said by others, without regard to age or situation—with- 
out any sense of admiration for the excellent truths they heard 
delivered.” There are some spheres, Mr. Hawthorne remarks, the 
contact with which inevitably degrades the high, debases the pure, 
deforms the beautiful; and it must be a mind of uncommon 
strength, and little impressibility, that can allow itself the habit of 
such intercourse and not be"permanently deteriorated. “ And yet 
the Professor’s tone [as thus described] represented that of worldly 
society at large, where a cold scepticism smothers what it can of 
our ee aspirations, and makes the rest ridiculous. I detested 
this kind of man; and all the more because a part of my own 
nature showed itself responsive to him.” All the more because 
conscious of a tendency which, under such tuition, might result in 
the mind being forced to declare, in its own despite, 


—TI find nothing great : 
Nothing is left which I can venerate. 


Speaking of Strauss it is that an Edinburgh Reviewer says that 
an iconoclast, however stolid, could hardly take up his hammer to 
shiver to atoms the most exquisite forms of sculpture with the 
feelings of a common stonemason; and that it would be difficult 
to conceive the existence in all the world of another human being 
to match Strauss in the nil admirari vein—in the power of pre- 
serving a stoical apathy in the presence of (to say the least) the 
divinest conceptions of uninspired genius ; or one who is so utterly 
a stranger to that enthusiasm which must enter as an integral ele- 
ment into the constitution of a critic, if he is to be equipped for 
the discharge of any of the more elevated functions of criticism. 
Finely and feelingly has Mr. Henry Taylor observed, that admi- 
ration is never thrown away upon the mind of him who feels it, 
except when it is misdirected or blindly indulged. ‘There is per- 
haps nothing, in his opinion, which more enlarges and enriches 
the mind than the disposition to lay it generally open to = 
sions of pleasure from the exercise of every species of talent; 
nothing by which it is more impoverished than the habit of undue 
depreciation. “ What is puerile, pusillanimous, or wicked, it can 
do us no good to admire; but let us admire all that can be 
admired without debasing the dispositions or stultifying the 
understanding.” Dr. Arnold, in 1835, ae to an old pupil 
abroad, supposes that Pococuranteism is much the order of the day 
amongst young men; and says, “I observe symptoms of it here, 
and am always dreading its ascendency, though we have some who 
struggle nobly against it. I believe that Nil admirari, in this 
sense, is the Devil’s favourite text: and he could not choose a 
better to introduce his pupils into the more esoteric parts’ of his 
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doctrine.” And therefore did Arnold always look upon a man in- 
fected with this disorder of anti-romance, as on one who had lost 
the finest part of his nature, and his best protection against every- 
thing low and foolish. 

r. Kingsley makes his Alton Locke utterly shocked at Cem- 
bridge contempt and unbelief as to everything beyond mere animal 
enjoyment, and here and there the selfish advantage of a good 
degree. The undergraduates seemed, he says,* if one could judge 
from appearances, to despise and disbelieve everything generous, 
enthusiastic, enlarged. Thoughtfulness was a “ bore;’—earnest- 
ness, “romance.” Well may Mr. Hannay’s Eustace Conyers, 
when no longer a youngster, bless the fortune which gave him an 
early friend, who fed all that was positive, and fresh, and tender 
in him, and did not make the green leaves of his nature shiver and 
curl up in the cold air of doubt, or spot them with the slimy 
droppings of a sneering tongue. “ Even ambition is wanting in 
the youth of the new generation. They shake their wise heads, 
and ask, What does it matter? Talk to them of fame, and they 
sneer. Talk to them of love, and they sneer and yawn.” On an- 
other occasion, however, this author epigrammatically intimates 
that “from nil admirari to worldly ambition is only a short step. 
It is an exchange of passive selfishness for active selfishness—that’s 
all.” Mr. Hannay is too familiar with the Horatian phraseology 
to pervert the Horatian sense of nil admirari. And there is yet 
another passage in his book which deals with it more precisely in 
its original oo where, arguing that quiet repose in the tropics 
is not, after all, the element of the children of the Northern Star, 
he goes on to say, “ Nil admirari has been tried by us, and we 
cannot manage it; let us be thankful for the same. Three centuries’ 
study of the classics has persuaded some of us that we can achieve 
the Horatian calm. But we make poor Horatians ; where Horace 
was tranquil, we are only bored.” Once again, in the more 
popular, if less precise, usage of the term, he hits out at “ disciples 
of nil admirari, languid, godless, soulless creatures, who believe 
nothing and hope nothing; dull cynics—sneerers without wit,” 
&c. &c. By all such writers of heart and spirit, the proceeds of 
nil admirari are rated as worse than nil. 

Horace and Creech! Thus do ye teach? What idle speech! 
Pope! and could you Sanction it too? *T will never do. 

One idle pen Writes it, and ten Write it agen. 

Sages require Much to admire, Nought to desire. 


God! grant thou me Nature to see Admiringly. 
Lo! how the wise Read igyher eyes The mysteries !+ 


— ) 





* Or said. For we have not seen his last edition—in which the Cambridge 


section of his Tailor-Poet’s career is said to have been re-written. 
+ W. 8. Landor. 
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When Guy is about to leave Bracebridge Hall for the army, his 
father the squire takes him aside, and gives him a long exhorta- 
tion; the drift of which is, that he should scout that affectation of 
cold-blooded indifference said to be cultivated, at that time, b 
the young British officers, among whom it was a study to “ sink 
the soldier” in the mere man of fashion. “A soldier,” says the 
old squire, “ without oe and enthusiasm in his profession, is a 
mere sanguinary hireling. Nothing distinguishes him from the 
mercenary bravo but a spirit of patriotism, or a thirst for glory. 
It is the fashion, now-a-days, my son, to laugh at the spirit of 
chivalry; when that spirit is really extinct, the profession of the 
soldier becomes a mere trade of blood.” 

The nil, or vanishing point, of admiration, is, or used to be con- 
sidered and cultivated scrupulously as bon ton. “ Mr. Dorritt,” 
says intolerable Mrs. General, “I have conversed with Am 
several times since we have been residing here [at be! Sex the: 
general subject of the formation of a saad a She has ex- 
pressed herself to me as wondering exceedingly at Venice. I have 
mentioned to her that it is better not to wonder.”—But let us cite 
illustrations from fact as well as fiction on this high-and-dry 
doctrine and practice. 

Francis Horner sums up a panegyric of his friend Thomson—a 
name of note, like Horner’s own, in the early annals of the Edin- 
burgh Review—by saying, “Then his temper is so manly and 
cheerful; and, with all his seeming calmness and suspense, has 
a sufficient portion of that vice of admiration, which it is the 
fashion to quiz, but which I am old-fashioned enough to be very 
unwilling to dispense with.” | 

Dr. Chalmers thus writes, in 1806, of a fellow-traveller by coach 
from Carlisle: “He had the tone and confidence of polished life, 
but I never in my life witnessed such a want of cordiality, such a 
cold and repulsive deportment, such a stingy and supercilious air, 
and so sinak of that confounded spirit too prevalent among the 
bucks and fine gentlemen of the age. They give no room to the 
movements of any kind or natural impulse, but hedge themselves 
round by sneers, and attempt to awe you into diflidence by a 
display of their knowledge in the polite world.” | 

It gives the consummate finish to Susan Hamilton’s social suc- 
cesses, in Mrs, Gore’s tale, that she eventually overcomes, in the 
nil admirari atmosphere of her married life in London, her 
rustic Laxingtonian habit of being astonished. ‘“ Whatever Lady 
Leighton might say (and her ladyship’s sayings were often of an 
unprecedented nature)—whatever the Tottenhams might do (and 
their doings defied calculation), she had schooled herself to look on 
with an unmarvelling eye, if not with an unheightened com- 
plexion.” Nothing now surprised her, unless the facility with 
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which she was beginning to adopt such incongruous habits, and 
the rapidity with which’ she es been involved in the vortex of 
London. 

As for the polite, Goldsmith had said, nearly a century before, 
they are so very polite as never to applaud on any account. “ One 
of these, with a face screwed up into affectation, tells you that fools 
may admire, but men of sense only approve. Thus, lest he should 
rise in rapture at anything new, he keeps down every ge oy but 
pride and self-importance; approves with phlegm; and the poor 
author is damned in the taking a pinch of snuff.” 

When Barry Lyndon made his first entrance into Dublin, by 
night, he tells us that the rattle and splendour of the coaches, the 
flare of the link-boys, the number and magnificence of the houses, 
struck him with the greatest wonder. But he was careful to dis- 

ise this feeling, according to his dear mother’s directions, who 
told him that it was the mark of a man of fashion never to wonder 
at anything, and never to admit that any house, equipage, or com- 
pany he saw, was more splendid or genteel than what he had been 
accustomed to at home. 

Lady Dedlock, in “Bleak House,” having, like Alexander, 
conquered her world, by getting to the top of the fashionable tree, 
and becoming the centre of the fashionable intelligence— an 
exhausted composure, a worn-out placidity, an equanimity of 
fatigue not to be ruffled by interest or satisfaction, are the trophies 
. of her victory. She is perfectly well bred. If she could be 
translated to Heaven to-morrow, she might be expected to ascend 
without any rapture.” In another part of the same story, the 
author again has his fling at the ladies and gentlemen of fashion, 
who have agreed to put a smooth glaze on the world, and to keep 
down all its realities; for whom everything must be listless and 
languid; who have found out the perpetual stoppage; who are to 
rejoice at nothing, and be sorry for moshing who are not to be 
disturbed by ideas; on whom even the Fine Arts must array 
themselves in the milliners’ and tailors’ patterns of past genera- 
tions, and be particularly careful not to be in earnest, or to receive 
any impress from the moving age. 

hen that homely good old soul, Miss Ferrier’s Molly Ma- 
cauley, is astonished out of measure by the return of her master’s 
wife, and exclaims that of all the wonderful things she has met 
with in life, this is the most wonderful—“I see nothing in the 
least extraordinary in the matter,” says the superb laird, with 
dignified composure. —“ Oh, that must be because you are so wise, 
Glenroy,” the good woman rejoins; “for I have heard that very 
wise people are never surprised at anything, which | think very 
extraordinary, considering what wonderful creatures we are, and 
what wonderful things we meet with both by day and night.” 
Mrs, Macauley had not been for schooling to the Earl of Chester- 
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field. His enforcement of Nil Admirari is peremptory and perti- 
nacious. “People who have seen little,” he forewarns his son, 
“are apt to stare sillily, and wonder at every new thing they see; 
but a man who has been bred in the world, looks at everything 
with coolness and sedateness.” See everything that is to be seen, 
he desires his Son on his travels: “ Seeing everything is the onl 
way not to admire anything too much.” “Everything is wort 
seeing once: and the more one sees, the less one either wonders or 
admires.” At another time he bids him get the “Comte de 
Gabalis” from the Hague: “ Read it, for it will both divert and 
astonish yous § and at the same time teach you xl admrari; a very 
n.” 

Assuredly his lordship would have said ditto to the doctrine of 

polite exquisites impeached by Moliére’s Céliméne, 
Qw’il n’appartient qu’aux sots d’admirer et de rire ; 
laughter being no less stringently excluded than admiration from 
his code of civilisation, And for once he would have recognised a 
touch of sanity in Mr. Tennyson’s mad poet, when he says, of folly 
and vice, 
I would not marvel at either, but keep a temperate brain ; 


For nol to desire or admire, if a man could learn it, were more 
Than to walk all day like the sultan of old in a garden of spice. 


But, as Byron objects to Horace, Creech, Pope and Company, 


But, had none admired, 
Would Pope have sung, or Horace been inspired ? 


Gad! I must say I ne’er could see the very 
Great happiness of this Nil Admirari. 

Hazlitt declared it to be a very bad sign (unless where it arises 
from singular modesty) when you cannot tell a man’s profession 
from his conversation:—such persons either feel no interest in 
what concerns them most, or do not express what they feel. “ Not 
to admire anything” he therefore pronounces a very unsafe rule, 
and goes on to say, that a London apprentice who did not admire 
the Lord Mayor’s coach, would stand a good chance of coming to 
be hanged. He adds that he knew but one person absurd enough 
to have formed his whole character on the above maxim of Horace, 
and who affected a superiority over others from an uncommon 
degree of natural and artificial stupidity. , 

There is a joy, says Horace W slnale in looking up to great 
men and admiring them; there is none to a generous mind in 
looking down on anybody, much less on all, and without the pride 
of virtue. 

Mr. Dickens makes it almost the great commandment in the law 
of the Gradgrind school, never to wonder. When Mr. Grand- 
yee one day overhears his little girl begin a conversation with 

er brother by saying, “Tom, I wonder——” he steps forward at 
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once, and issues the decree, “ Louisa, never wonder!” Herein, by 
his doctrine, lies the spring of the mechanical art and mystery of 
educating the reason without stooping to the cultivation of the 
sentiments and affections. In Mr. Harthouse, again, in the same 
story, we have another representative man of the same theory and 
practice, only of a quite different type; he being a specimen of 
polite indifferentism, who, when most surprised, affects to be not 
surprised in the least; for “it was as much against the precepts of 
his school to wonder, as it was against the doctrines of the Grad- 
— College.” Yeh, the once celebrated Governor-general of 
anton, appears to have been a pronotnced specimen of the same 

order. Mr. Wingrove Cooke scrutinised the captive mandarin 
closely, during his voyage to Calcutta on board an English ship, 
where everything was new to him; but his excellency was scrupu- 
lously watchful against ever betraying any token of interest or 
surprise in aught a beheld. 

Jamais Cleon, rimeur sec et pineé, 

Par de beaux vers n’eut l’oreille ravie. 

Il vous écoute avec un front glacé. 

N’admirer rien est un art de lenvie.* 

For it is but ironically that the wise as witty author of 
“ Hudibras” thus writes: 

Decry all things: for to be wise 
Is not to know, but to despise. 

There is such a thing as a stolid habit of nil admirari. Ass- 
headed Bottom the weaver, it has been remarked, during the time 
that he attracts the attentions of Titania, never for a moment 
thinks there is anything extraordinary in the matter: he takes the 
love of the Queen of the Fairies as a matter of course, and dwells 
in Fairy-land unobservant of its wonders, as quietly as if he were 
still in his workshop. “ Great is the courage and self-possession 
of an ass-head. Theseus would have bent in reverent awe before 
Titania. Bottom treats her as carelessly as if she were the wench 
of the next-door tapster.” 

Goldsmith’s Chinese traveller, anxious to do and look in Eng- 
land as do the English, and finding that whether he looked right 
glad or glum in society, he equally came to grief, resolved to 
assume a look perfectly neutral ;—“ and have ever since,” he says, 
“been studying the fashionable air, something between jest and 
earnest; a complete virginity of face, uncontaminated with the 
smallest symptom of meaning.” There is of course in Byron's 


Adeline 
That calm patrician polish in the address, 
Which ne’er can pass the equinoctial line 
Of —s which Nature would express ; 
Just as a Mandarin finds nothing fine,— 





* Lebrun, Epigrammes. 
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At least his manners suffer not to guess 
That anything he views can greatly please. 
Perhaps we have borrowed this from the Chinese— 


Perhaps from Horace : his “ Nil admirari” 
Was what he call’d the “ Art of Happiness ;” 
An art on which the artists greatly vary, 

And have not yet attain’d to much success. 


At one of Boswell’s Easter-Sunday dinings with Dr. Johnson 
and Mrs. Williams, he maintained that Horace was wrong in 
placing happiness in Nil admirari, for that he, Bozzy, thought 
admiration one of the most agreeable of all our feelings, and re- 
gretted that-he had lost much of his disposition to admire, which 
people generally do as they advance in life. “ Sir,” said Johnson, 
“as a man advances in life, he gets what is better than admiration 
—judgment, to estimate things at their true value.” Boswell, 
however, insisted that admiration was more pleasing than judg- 
ment, as love is more pleasing than friendship. Father Prout 
contends, that in the catalogue of pleasurable sensations which hel 
to make life endurable, we should place in the very highest om 
“that delightful and exalted feeling which in psychology is termed 
Admiration.” He holds the legitimate indulgence of that faculty 
to constitute a most refined species of intellectual enjoyment—not 
the less to be prized, for that the objects which call it forth happen 
to be scarce, and that opportunities are seldom afforded of yielding 
up the soul to its delightful influence. And he points out that the 
sentiment of Admiration has worked itself into individual nomen- 
clature on two occasions: viz., in the case of St. Gregory, “'Thau- 
maturge,” and in that of an accomplished cavalier, who burst on 
the close of the sixteenth century as “the Admirable Crichton.” 
Sydney Smith, again, who in one of his Moral Philosophy Lec- 
tures rebukes “a certain manner of viewing and discussing all 
questions in a frivolous, mocking manner,” as if the “ able men” 
who may be found to indulge in this “ habitual levity” had looked 
through all human knowledge, and found in it nothing but what 
they could easily master, and were entitled to despise,—in another 
lecture preaches up with all his might “an honest and zealous 
admiration of talent, and of virtue,” wherever found; and asse 
that in all ages of the world, the ablest men have been the first to 
express their admiration of excellence; and that while they them- 
selves were extending the triumphs of the human understanding, 
they worshipped its power in other minds, with veneration border- 
ing upon idolatry. A doctrine happily in accord with Words- 
worth’s teaching, that 


We live by Admiration, Hope, and Love ; 
And, even as these are well and wisely fixed, 
In dignity of being we ascend. 


















MEMOIRS OF COLLENUCCIO.* 


Ir is not often that we receive a volume of which “only fifty 
copies” have been printed. Why there should have been only 
fifty in this instance we cannot very easily conceive. The art and 
mystery of publication are now so perfect, that what was formerly 

led an edition can readily be disposed of without much reference 
to the quality of the work; but the author may tell us with 
Falstaff, that it is his humour; and indeed we are admonished, at 
the foot of his “ Corrigenda,” that “the present small edition must 
be considered as little more than a readable substitute for an 
unpublished MS.” 

ome of its materials had already become known to us. They 
were placed at our disposal when we were reviewing other works 
of Italian biography; and an abridged translation of the dialogue, 
entitled “Tl Filotimo” (ch. i. v.), appeared separately in our 
number for February, 1858. 

We have rarely seen a work that seemed to have been written 
more entirely as a favourite pursuit, without any reference to 
Albemarle-street or the public. Its writer appears to have chosen 
his subject for its own sake, and to have surrounded it with all 
kinds of out-of-the-way reading, simply because it interested 
himself. Nor was his choice unjustifiable. Though unknown 
to English readers, and almost forgotten by his own countrymen, 
here was a man who had filled high offices, and been entrusted 
with important embassies; a poet, historian, orator, philosopher, 
and antiquary; referred to in every form of praise by the scholars 
of three generations, and yet now passing into sheer oblivion. At 
Florence, the friend of Politian and of Pico di Mirandola, he held 
the highest judicial office under the Republic. He had been twice 
ambassador from Ercole d’Este to the Emperor of Germany, and 
had passed several years at the Court of Ferrara, where he largely 
contributed, with Boiardo and the youthful Ariosto, to the revival 
of the drama. It was a life of vicissitude. He was long an exile 
from Pesaro, his native or adopted country, and on his return 
there, in 1504, it was to meet a cruel fate; for he was imprisoned 
a few days afterwards by order of Giovanni Sforza, its unworthy 
sovereign, and was put to death in a dungeon of the castle, under a 





* Memoirs connected with the Life and Writings of Pandolfo Collenuccio da 
Pesaro, with other Memoirs of the Fifteenth Century. The whole translated, 
com ~\y or written, by W.M. Tartt. Edition of only fifty copies, mpcccLxvII., 
pp. vov. 
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retended charge of having favoured the brief usurpation of 
esaro by Casar Borgia. 

Of this eventful history few particulars remained. The author 
of the memoirs before us was indebted for his first knowledge of 
the subject to a paper by Count Giulio Perticari, in the “ Biblio- 
teca Italiana,” for 1816, which was brought under his notice, many 
years ago, by Mr. Panizzi, of the British Museum, “ whose talents 
and acquirements,” it was almost unnecessary to remind us, have 
(in addition to greater services) “done much to increase our know- 
ledge of Italian literature.”* Count Perticari’s paper opened a way 
to other information, which was enthusiasticall followed up during 
residences in Italy, Germany, and France, | the present volume 
is the result; many characteristic accessories having been gathered 
round the somewhat slender thread of the personal narrative. 

Its contents are arranged in two chapters, divided into sections, 
One of them contains Memoirs connected with Collenuccio’s life ; 
the other, Memoirs connected with his writings. To these are 
added some sixty pages of notes, and a copious appendix. The 
title of “ Memoirs Connected” is well chosen as regards his life, 
for it is seen rather by reflected than by direct lights. We have 
descriptions of the offices he held, and anecdotes of those he came 
in contact with, rather than of himself. Of the celebrated jurist 
Diplovatazio, the protector of his children when they were left 
fatherless, we have a biographical sketch, for instance, which 
occupies about seven pages. But it has an interest of its own. 

The Memoirs connected with his writings bring before us the 
whole of the works that he is known to have left. As an historian, 
his “ History of Naples” was popular for more than a century after 
his death, and had passed through many more editions than the 
Florentine history of Macchiavelli. We are told by one of its 
editors that it was “reprinted every year, and sometimes even 
every six or seven ntailin ” and when Costanzo had been pressed 
to undertake a rival work, he declared it hopeless to supersede the 
labours of his predecessor. His History was in every hand, and 
was translated into almost every language of civilised Europe.t 
Alas! for earthly immortality. Who reads it now? 

Ofhis Poems, the best known is the Ode to Death (Canzone alla 
Morte), which, after a lapse of three hundred, years, was first 
printed by Count Perticari, in 1816, with the n.emoir already 
referred to.’ Though written with his fate immediately before 
him, it may be regarded, says its present editor (who translated it 
at the suggestion of Mr. Panizzi), as one of the most interesting 
compositions that have ever united to lofty thoughts the graces of 





* Preface of 1834; since when the work had remained unprinted. 
T Memoirs, p. 148, 
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the richest and most poetical language in Europe. Its obvious 
defects (he adds) are an occasional obscurity, and a blending— 
common at the time—of Christian feeling with platonism, and 
with pagan imagery. In this case they were discords ably har- 
monised. The beauties of the Canzone alla Morte are said to be 
scattered over every stanza. Some of the similes, however striking, 
may have lost their freshness; but there is, throughout the poem, 
a tone of elevated thought and feeling.. 

Next in importance to the canzone is a didactic poem (the first 
ever written in Italian) on the cultivation of the orange ;* and 
now first printed in the Appendix to the Memoirs, from a manu- 
script in the Library of the Vatican. This is curious in every 
way, and also contains some well-written verses. 

His drama of “Joseph,” one of the earliest that was acted at 
Ferrara, is compared, in some of its best passages, with the much 
later production of Trissino—his “ Sofonisba;” and it is a com- 
parison which it bears. In one of these passages we find a thought 
and expression so like some well-remembered lines in the “ Mer- 
chant of Venice,” that it is difficult to think the resemblance acci- 
dental. We are tempted to quote them, as translated: 


To punish justly, or avenge a wrong, 

Is but the common and mere act of man ; 
But pardon is a heavenly attribute ; 

In this his noblest work be like thy God ; 
For ‘tis alone by Mercy we become 

An image of the Deity himself. 


In the original they are 


Far le giuste vendette, e dar le pene, 
Molte il san fare, ed opra é di mortali ; 
Ma il perdonare solo a Dio conviene : 
Jmita in questo il grand Iddio immortale 
Con le altre divine opre ; che tu sai 

Che la clemenza a Dio fa l’uomo eguale ! 


“ But such examples,” we are reminded, “are not conclusive evi- 
dences of imitation.” There is a passage quoted from the same 
play— 
‘ Tl mal commun 
Non tol del proprio male ad alcun la doglia. 
of which Tennyson’s 


That loss is common would not make 
My own less bitter. (In Memoriam, vi. 2.) 


might seem a translation; and yet it is more than probable that 
the “ Joseph” had never even been seen by our distinguished poet 
laureate. There is scarcely a doubt that “some of the plays 





* Regole da piantare e conservare Melarance. 
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acted at Ferrara had become known to our early dramatists;” for 
at no time was Italian literature so current in England. Shake- 
speare ingrafted his “‘ Taming of the Shrew” upon the plot of 
Ariosto’s “1 Suppositi,” of which a translation by George Gas- 
coigne appeared in 1566; and it is as likely that the “Comedy of 
Errors” and the “Timon” were taken from the Duke of Ferrara’s 
translation of the “Menechmi,” and Boiardo’s “ Timone”—or 
suggested by them—as that they were taken from Plautus and 
Lucian. 

Collenuccio’s contributions to natural history are in a short 
treatise “De Vipera,” and in his “ Defensio Pliniana.” The 
latter were reprinted by Brunfelsius in his ‘ Herbarium”: Stras- 
burg, 1531; and, in connexion with these, his biographer refers 
us to a passage in the “ De Vipera,” which he considers as “one 
of the earliest approaches upon record” to the gangs upon 
which Galileo Sleasaiiaal and Bacon founded his ‘* Novum 
Organon.” 

Of his miscellaneous works one of the most curious is a treatise 
upon “ The Mode adopted by the Ancients in Educating their 
Children ;” but it seems doubtful whether it was taken from an 
authority no longer extant, or whether it is ‘“‘ merely the ingenious 
fabrication of an accomplished scholar.” 

In speaking of him as an antiquary, we think his knowledge of 
Etruscan antiquities is too vaguely estimated. Peticari gives 
two authorities to substantiate his claim; and the one into which 
we have looked (Giraldi Dial., i.) states distinctly, “ Jam verd ad 
Latinos redeo, qui Hetruscorum literis primim uti solebant, 
Hetruscorum inquam, quorum literarum adhuc extant characteris 
a Latinis diversissimi, ut memini me vobis alias ostendere, simul 
inscriptiones ex iis vetustas collectas a Collenuccio et Annio, et 
post etiam ab aliis vulgatas.” 

The style in which these memoirs are written has been described 
elsewhere as “clear and elegant.” In some parts it might have 
been more florid or “ embossed ;” but if to be plain and unexag- 
pees be a fault, it is at any rate not, in our time, acommon one. 

nder this head a single example may be sufficient. Collenuccio’s 
chief protector, Duke Ercole of Ferrara (of whom an authentic 
likeness is prefixed to the first chapter"), is described 4s follows: 

“The patron he had chosen was endowed with every princely 
quality. He was of a noble presence—brave, generous, a pro- 
tector of learning, and himself a scholar. His own life had not 
been a course of uninterrupted prosperity. Both his brother and 
himself were mere boys at the death of their father Nicold, and 
(though no usurpation of power was ever attended with fewer 
evils) they had to encounter some of the wrongs to which, in 
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* It is photographed from a medal of the time. 
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those turbulent times, a minority was more especially liable. We 
may trace him in his exile at the court of Naples, distinguished 
for his accomplishments, the favourite of King Alfonso, the cava- 
liere senza paura: we may see him, through the vivid descriptions 
of the early chroniclers, in his chivalrous conflict with the Nea- 
politan knight Galeazzo Pandone; in his spirited remonstrance to 
the successor of Alfonso when envy had deprived him of his 
favour; in his eloquent appeal to his companions in arms on being 
at last compelled to pass over to the service of the enemy; and in 
his knightly revenge (at the battle of Sarno) of the insults he had 
received from the young king. Recalled to Ferrara, and after- 
wards, at the head of fourteen hundred lances,* in the service of 
Venice, distinguishing himself at the sanguinary battle of Moli- 
nella, we may imagine the gallant bearing that won him the affec- 
tion of his future subjects, and oui the admiration even of 
the kinsman who filled his throne. We find him afterwards de- 
scribed as accompanying the usurper to Rome, and displaying his 

rowess in the tournaments that attended this visit of homage to 
the Pope, and he finally himself succeeded to the sovereignty as 
much from a conviction of his merits as from a sense of justice; 
but the history of the court of Ferrara has been made familiar to 
us by its connexion with other subjects; and I have already said 
sufficient to renew our recollection of the vicissitudes that preceded 
the elevation of the duke to a throne which he surrounded with 
talent and genius, and with a splendour unrivalled even by the 
most powerful princes of his age.” (Chap. i. § 2.) 

But we shall make one more extract. At the close of the sec- 
tion on Collenuccio’s Poetry, and in reference to the literary 
character of the age, it is observed: 

“These brief and imperfect notices, and the poems I have re- 
printed, will probably afford sufficient proof that Collenuccio had 
the mind and feelings of a poet. His occasional deficiencies in 
style are to be attributed to his having written before the language 
had yet recovered from long disuse and neglect. ‘They were 
amongst the faults inseparable from an age when the discovery 
and illustration of the classics were the only pursuits thought 
worthy of the scholar; and when, compared with these, the culti- 
vation of Italian verse was considered as little more than an idle 
amusement. ‘he greater part of the fifteenth century will be re- 
membered as an epoch in literary history distinguished rather by 
learning than by genius. At its commencement, generations had 
passed away since Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio had burst upon 
the mental night of Italy. At its close Ariosto’s magnificent 

had not appeared. Tasso’s Christian epic was to shed its 
ustre upon the following century. Macchiavelli was then scarcely 





* The /ance is said to have comprised from four to six men (note, p. 128). 
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known. . . . It is true that there was Leonardo da Vinci, great 
jn many arts, and in one amongst the greatest. At other courts as 
well as at Florence and Ferrara there were men of talents. But 
(unless we except Boiardo) no one, as a poet, stood pre-eminently 
forth. It was distinctively the age of scholars, statesmen, and 
military chiefs.” (Chap. un. § 2.) 

In the Appendix (with many extracts from scarce and curious 
books and manuscripts) there is an interesting narrative of events 
connected with the assassination of the Duke of Milan; and a 
minute and vivid description of the entry of Charles VIII. into 
Florence. 

From the translated poetry we take the following sonnet by 
Alessandro Sforza: 


WRITTEN IN AFFLICTION, 


Weary and sad, and feeble from the blow, 

My weight of earthly care has borne me down, 

And long-offended Heav’n with angry frown 

Regards me, ’till I sink beneath my woe. 

My cheeks are pale, my tears unceasing flow, 

My heart is pierced, as one who lies o’erthrown 

A bleeding captive, and I make my moan 

That time misspent has wrought my overthrow. 

Tis not my planet: *tis not in my fate, 

My star, my fortune, or my destiny ; 

My own unbridled passions have alone 

Provoked Heav’n’s wrath; and to my wretched state 

Suits the lone cell where humbled misery, 

Weeping, its long transgressions may atone. 

(Appendix, p. 254.) 

We have lingered over this volume longer than we intended; 

and we cannot help thinking that there are some of our readers 


who will regret that “only fifty copies” of it have been printed. 








UTOPIA. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER, 


THERE lived of old a learned man, 
W hose name was Thomas More ; 

I do not mean the Irish Bard, 
But he who lived before; 

He wrote a book about an isle, 
Somewhere mid-ocean hid, 

And all about the islanders, 

And what they seid and did. 























































Utopia. 


This isle was called Uroprta, 
And yet ’tis very clear 

That every thing they did—“ them there” — 
Exactly like “ these here.” 


They thought it wisdom that a man 
Loved honour more than pelf; 

The creed they taught was “ Each should love 
His neighbour as himself ;” 

They never took a pleasure that 
Another could not share, 

And always geve in charity 
As much as they could spare. 

But this was in Utopia, 
Where all was bight and clear ;— 

Now don’t you think they did—“ them there”— 
Exactly like “these here”? 


They thought it was a cruel thing 
To chase the timid hare, 
And catching fishes with a hook 
They voted was not fair; 
Their dogs they did not muzzle, and 
They never skinned their cats ; 
Their women all wore bonnets, 
And their men, of course, wore hats. 
But this was in Utopia, 
Where the climate was severe ;— 
Now don’t you think they did—“ them there”— 
Exactly like “these here” ? 


They had a court and courtiers too, 
There always to be seen; 

They did not take to cock-fighting, 
Nor libelling their queen; 

And all the Acts of Parliament, 
Of which they’ve left a trace, 

They passed to serve the people, not 
To get themselves a place. 

But this was in Utopia, 
As does by More appear— 

Now don’t you think they did—“ them there”— 
Exactly like “these here”? 


Tis said they’d wondrous appetites, 
But they were never spoiled 
By over-seasoned dishes, so 


They ate both roast and boiled; 
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The wine they drank was really wine, 
And not some compound stuff, 
And, singular to say, they knew 
When they had had enough. 
But this was in Utopia, 
Where wine was never dear;— 
Now don’t you think they did—“ them there”— 
Exactly like “ these here” ? 









They had their harmless pleasures, too, 
Whenever they’d a chance ; 

Quadrilles were not invented, but 
They loved a country-dance: 

’Twas done with due decorum, 
Nothing vulgar dare intrude, 

And they never danced the Cancan, for 
They thought it very rude. 

But this was in Utopia, 
When Christmas-time drew near ;— 

Now don’t you think they did—“ them there” — 
Exactly like “ these here” ? 


The books they had were very few, 
So critics did not thrive, ~° 

And those they had were never paid 
To flay a man alive; 

Sound judgment and discretion there 
Alone could turn the scales ; 

And, there, no one set up newspapers 
To puff up their own tales. 

But this was in Utopia, 
Where intellect was clear ; 

Now don’t you think they did—“ them there” — 
Exactly like “ these here” ? 


They also were persuaded if 
They neither sinned nor lied, 
There was a vast and endless joy 
To live for when they died ; 
They all believed the Bible, and 
To church they always went, 
And when they said the creed, they never 
Doubted what it meant. 
But this was in Utopia 
The land of love and fear;— 
Now don’t you think they did—“ them there” — 
Exactly like “ these here” ? 











FORMOSA. 


THE BEAUTIFUL BUT NEGLECTED ISLAND. 


Formosa and its Aborigines—A Dutch Colony before the Chinese took pos- 
session of it—Character of the Island—Mountains and Voleanoes— Rivers 
and Towns—Climate and Produce—Domestic and Wild Animals—Minerai 
Wealth—Native Tribes—Their Habits and Manners—Hostility of the Chinese 
to the Natives—Peace and Prosperity to be restored by European Protection 
—Advantages of a Settlement on the Coast of Formosa. 


Formosa—“ the beautiful island”—would, by its situation, 
extent, natural features, and resources, constitute, in the hands 
of any civilised power, a kind of citadel, from whence to overawe 
lawless populations, control commerce, abate piracy, and dissemi- 
nate knowledge throughout the lands and seas of China Proper. 
Tay-wan, as the Chinese call it, is to the Chinese and Japanese 
Seas what Malta is to the Mediterranean. Hainan is a command- 
ing point, in as far as southern Shin-wah or China and Tun-kwin 
or Tonquin are concerned; but Formosa, as the prolongation of 
Borneo and the Philippine Islands to Japan, is in a far more com- 
manding position. . 

Formosa is not, strictly speaking, a Chinese island. The Chinese 
only settled there in 1662, two hundred and six years ago. The 
island, it is true, was known to the Chinese and Japanese at an 
early period, but they did not settle on it, nor subject it to their 
sway. The island appears to be first noticed in the Chinese official 
documents between 1278 and 1368, under the name of Tung-fan, 
or the country of the eastern foreigners or barbarians. The word 
fan has indeed the same acceptation among the Chinese as the word 
barbarus among the Greeks and Romans, and signifies simply 
stranger or foreigner. Under the Mings (in the fifteenth century) 
it is designated by the name of Ki-lung, no doubt because relations 
had been established at that epoch with the place of that name in 
the north of the island. When the Dutch appeared in these seas 
following the track of the Portuguese and Spaniards, they found 
no Chinese settlement either on the Pescadore Islands or on Tay- 
wan. They erected fortifications on the former, and in 1624 they 
built the fortress of Zelandia, at the entrance of the harbour of 
Tay-wan-fu, or “ Formosa City.” They built also a small fortress 
at the harbour of Kay-lung-shai, supposed to be the same as 
the modern Ta-ka-u. The protection which was thus offered to 
emigrants induced a large number of families from the adjacent 
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Chinese province of Fu-kian to settle in the island, and the colony 
rose rapidly in importance. Meanwhile China was laid waste by 
the wars, which terminated in the overthrow of the Ming dynasty, 
and the establishment of the Manchus on the throne. The adherents 
of the former dynasty maintained their footing longest in the eastern 
and southern provinces, but being pressed by their enemies, they 
abandoned the enone — prey: the war on the sea. One 
of their chiefs, Tshin-tshin-kun, called by the Europeans Koxin 
sailed to the Pescadores, and occupied ‘aa Hence he he 
to Tay-wan, and finding only a very weak garrison in the Dutch 
fortress, he took it after a siege of four months, in 1662. Thus it 
was that the Dutch lost the island, after being in possession of it 
for thirty-eight years, and that the Chinese gained a footing 
which they have never since abandoned. The new King of For- 
mosa favoured the settling of his countrymen, and thus the island 
became the seat of a great Chinese colony. He was also favour- 
able to the English, who had during his reign a commercial 
establishment on the island, from which they carried on an active 
commerce with Amoy. The province of Fu-kian, which continued 
its opposition to the victorious Manchus longer than any other 
part of China, had been compelled to submit to their sway; and 
as Tshin-tshin-kun had died, and the throne was occupied by 
a minor, a Chinese fleet took possession of the Pescadores. This 
was in 1682. They were preparing a descent on Formosa, the 
following year, when the council which governed the island in the 
name of the young prince thought it most prudent to surrender. 
The Chinese ion not, however, up to the present day, subjected 
all the country. The Aborigines still occupy by far the larger 
portion of the island. | 
Formosa extends from south by west to north by east, about two 
hundred and forty miles. In width it varies much. From its 
most southern point, where it is only about four miles wide, it 
increases gradually, so that at 23 deg. north lat. it is sixty miles 
wide, and at 24 deg. north lat. nearly one hundred miles. Its 
northern portion decreases in width, but very slowly, for near its 
northern end it is still sixty miles wide. A rough calculation 
gives the surface an extent of about fourteen thousand square 
miles, which is about half the area of Ireland, and three thousand 
square miles more than that of Sicily. Or Sardinia and Corsica 
united, would convey an approximate idea of its superficial extent. 
_ A chain of mountains having several peaks, which rise to a con- 
siderable altitude, and which are covered with snow nearly the 
whole year round, runs from one end of the island to the other, 
dividing it into two distinct regions; the one to the north-west 
ing in part Chinese, that to the south-east belonging solely to 
the Aborigines. The declivities of these mountains, called Ta-shan 
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or “Great Mountain” by the Chinese, are, with the exception of 
the crests of the more elevated portions, covered with fine trees 
and pasture grounds, and thus the island, when seen from the sea, 

resents so pleasant an appearance that it was called Formosa or 
treme by the first Europeans, who advanced thus far into the 
Chinese Seas. De Humboldt estimated the elevation of the chain 
from its being covered a great portion of the year with snow at 
twelve thousand feet; and observation has since proved the cor- 
rectness of his estimate. For a long time the most elevated point 
was supposed to be the Mu-kan-shan, or “wooded mountain” of 
the Chinese, known to English navigators as Mount Morrison, and 
which rises to an altitude of ten thousand eight hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, in the central part of the chain. Its summit 
is generally enveloped in clouds. But a group of peaks further to 
the north, described also as Mount Morrison by Messrs. Guérin 
and Bernard, have been since ascertained to attain an elevation of 
thirteen thousand English feet. This group is known to the 
Chinese as the Shan-sha-u-shan, and it is described as a lofty and 
inaccessible mountain to the north-east of Shan-wa-hian, the chief 
city of the Chinese. It is, says M. Vivier de Saint Martin, called 
Changwa in the maps of the English, “whose orthography dis- 
figures all foreign names.” This is to a great extent true in regard 
to Oriental names; but the French, by their partiality for a super- 
abundance of vowels, err far more than the English, who them- 
selves never blunder so egregiously as when copying from the 
French, which they are very prone to do. M. de Saint Martin 
calls the city in question, for example, Tchang-houa-hian; and 
yet in the map, which accompanies the Memoir of Messrs. Guérin 
and Bernard—the former French consul at Formosa—the name of 
the city is written Sang-oua. Now, the French oua is uniformly 
rendered wa in English orthography, as Ouadi, a valley or river, 
“Wadi” or “ Wady.” The name of the place is, therefore, San- 
wa or Shan-wa, in its simplest expression.* 

The Formosa Mountains have never been visited by Euro- 
peans, owing to the bad reputation given by the Chinese to the 
natives, but Klaproth has reproduced a number of names of par- 
ticular mountains from Chinese manuscripts in his “ Description of 
the Island of Formosa,” published in 1823. It is certain from 
these notices that the chain is in part volcanic. One peak to the 
north is particularly distinguished as the Hu-shan, or “ Mountain 
of Fire.” With the ieaiiahen of facts and errors, so common to 
translations from the Chinese, the Hu-shan is described as covered 
with stone (mountains are generally of stone), between which 
springs (rivulets) flow, the waters of which constantly emit flames. 


a 





* Bulletin de la Société de Géographie ; Juin, 1868. 











An English writer, perceiving the absurdity of a statement which 
would involve the presence of phosphuretted hydrogen, renders the 

e “many wells from which flames issue.” The Fay-nan- . 
may-shan is also said to emit a brilliant lustre at night-time. The 
Shay-kan, or “ Red Mountain,” is likewise described as once an 
active volcano. There are also said to be lakes of warm water, as 
well as thermal, petroleum, or naphtha and mineral springs on the 
island. Sulphur abounds. Its exportation constitutes one of the 
principal commercial resources of the island. In further evidence 
of the volcanic character of the island, and of recent activity, it 
may be mentioned that a severe earthquake shook the whole 
island in 1782, and entailed great destruction of property. This 
is entirely in accordance with what is known of the lines of vol- 
canic action in the Indian and Pacific Oceans, and which, taking 
a semicirculaf direction by the Sunda Islands, and prolonged by 
the series of Australia to New Zealand, assume a northerly course 
by the Mollucas and Philippine Islands to Formosa, and are pro- 
longed thence by the Japan and Kurile Islands to Kamtchatka, 
and by the Aleutian Islands to Aliaska or Alaska. 

A multitude of rivulets and rivers flow from the slopes of the 
mountains, and pour their waters into the sea in streams of greater 
or less magnitude. Many of these do not appear to have been 
satisfactorily explored. The Tam-suy is the best known, and is, 
indeed, supposed to be the only river of any importance. It has 
its origin in the northern part of the range, and flows north and 
north-west, receiving several tributaries in its course, to empty 
itself into a deep and extensive bay of the same name on the north- 
west coast. Junks ascend this river for a considerable distance. 
A species of fish much sought after by the Chinese, and known as 
the Hun-sin-yu, or “ fish with the red heart,” abounds in its 
waters, and attains a length of ten feet. The generality of the 
watercourses, having their origin in very elevated regions, descend 
in continuous rapids and cataracts, and hence bringing down a 
considerable quantity of earthy matter, deposit bars at their mouths, 
which are a hindrance to navigation; this, however, seems to be 
no great disadvantage, as there are numerous islands along the 
shore between which good anchorage is found. 

The navigation of the sea around Formosa is rendered dangerous 
by the prevalence of violent gales. Both monsoons, the north- 
eastern and the south-western, blow in the direction of the channel 
of Fu-kian, and as they are confined between two high mountain 
ranges, the mountains of Fu-kian and those of Formosa, their 
violence is much increased. The most violent gales come on 
suddenly at the change of the monsoons, and are accompanied by 
typhoons, whirlwinds or cyclones, and waterspouts. Many Chinese 
vessels are annually lost at these seasons. The north-eastern mon- 
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soon generally lasts nine months, hence the chmate of the island is 
very temperate, neither the heat nor the cold bemg excessive on 
the plains along the western coast. 

Of the two parts into which the island is divided by the central 
chain of mountains, the westerly alone has been explored in the 
interior, Sufficient, however, is known of both sides, that we are 
enabled to say that the two differ not only in their population, but 
also in their physical aspect and the character of the coast. The 
Chinese have in the present day eight or ten towns on the more 
level, better watered, and more approachable western side, besides 
many villages. The most southerly town is Tan-kan, situated 
upon a small river with the island of Lambay in front. It is said 
to contain twenty thousand inhabitants. The broad promontory 
which terminates the island on the south is a low flat, but it soon 
rises up into mountains on proceeding northwards. One day’s 
journey north of Tan-kan is the town and harbour of Ta-ka-u, at 
the foot of Ape’s Hill, a well-known sea-mark. The English 
have now their consulate at this place. 

Tay-wan-fu comes next, travelling northwards. This has been 
the ordinary place of residence of foreign consuls since the treaty 
of Tian-sin (1858) opened the place to European commerce. The 
ig we is said to amount to fifty thousand souls. Its origin 
only dates from the end of the seventeenth century, after the 
occupation of the west coast by the Chinese; but the Dutch had 
a church and a factory here some three miles distant from the 
little island upon which they erected the fort of Zelandia. The 
foundation of this latter fort is said to date in the year 1624 (and 
not 1634), and that not in virtue of a concession made by the 
Japanese, as has been often recorded, but in virtue of a convention 
entered into with the Chinese, who nominally held possession of 
the island. (Valentyn, Oost Indien, t. iv. 2nd part, p. 42 et seq. 
Formose Négligée, in the Rec. des Voy. pour I’Etablissement de 
la Compagme des Indes, t. x. p. 209.) This fortified island, 
situated off the Pescadores, commanded the bay or estuary of the 
river of Tay-wan-fu, which is navigable to vessels drawing not 
more than eleven feet of water. Attempts had been previously 
made, according to Aguilar (Ann. de la Propagation de la Foi, 
1862, p. 112 et seq.), by the Spaniards to found a settlement, but 
Zelandia was the first European establishment on the island, and 
it was upheld for seven-and-thirty years. We are indebted to this 
establishment, and more especially to the narrative of Father G. 

Candidius (1637), for the first reliable information obtained with 
regard to the island and the character of the inhabitants living 
within a radius of from two to three days’ journey from the settle- 
ment. The Dutch missionary represents his catechists as a 
of mild manners and indolent habits, although savages. The 
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women, he said, tilled the ground and went fishing whilst the 
men hunted or slept. 

The description of Formosa given by Valentyy in his great 
work on the Dutch Indies did not’ appear till afterwards, in 1704. 
At that epoch the Dutch were no longer masters of the island. 
The Chinese warrior, whom they call Coxinga, had driven away 
the “ Red-haired Men” (Hum-ma-u), as the foreigners were con- 
temptuously designated. The Dutch, however, unquestionably 
anticipated the Chinese in the actual occupation and civilisation 
of the island. These events, which created a great sensation at 
the time, are narrated at length in a pamphlet entitled “ Ver- 
waarloosde Formosa,” that is to say, “ senate Neglected.” 
Twenty years later, or in 1682, the Chinese of Formosa sub- 
mitted to the authority of the Emperor Kanghi, and from that 
epoch the island has been considered as part and portion of the 
empire. ‘The emperor founded, as we have before seen, the cit 
of Tay-wan, at a distance of about three miles from the old Dutc 
settlement, and had it fortified, and he constituted the place the 
capital of the island. 

The city is still surrounded by a lofty rampart, nearly six miles 
in extent, and disposed in a quadrangle. It is said to be cleaner 
and handsomer than most Chinese towns, and its streets are paved 
with bricks. The shops are well provided with Chinese manufac- 
tures brought hither from Amoy. 

Continuing northwards, the harbour of Kuk-si is passed, a poor 
place according to the able hydrographer Captain Richards, who has 
sutveyed this part of the coast, although qualified as a town, and 
whose only population consists of a few hundred fishermen; then 
Ma-ta-u, and beyond this Schang-wa, a walled city with four 
gates. The exceeding difficulty met with in representing Chinese 
names of places in European orthography is shown by Saint 
Martin saying that the first place is the Kia-y of the Chinese 
notices and maps, while it is marked as Kaghi in Messrs, Guérin 
and Bernard’s map. The second walled city is the Shang-wa of 
the same map. A lofty volcano is marked in the interior south- 
west of Kaghi. According to Mr. Consul Swinhoe, the town of 
Hong-san is situated between Shan-wa and Tam-sui rivers, but in 
Guérin and Bernard’s map we have Taika, Heon-lang, and Touk- 
shang on small rivers between the two places. Heon-lang is no 
doubt the Hong-san of Swinhoe. 

The river Tam-sui, with its spacious estuary and bay, presents 
apparently the best site in the island for a commercial establish- 
ment upon a large scale. The city of Man-ka, the chief place in 
Northern Formosa, is situated upon the river at some little Sistance 
in the interior. Several other sites are marked on the map as 
lying between this city and the sources of the river. Coal has 
R 2 
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been found in the same neighbourhood, and — mineral, and 
thermal springs are also met with. A town called U-bai also lies 
on the estuary. "hes 
The little town of Ki-lung, anciently Pi-kiang or Pekin, “the 
city of the north,” and which once gave its name to the island, as 
Tay-wan does in the present day, is situated on the north coast, at 
the bottom of a bay which can only be navigated by junks draw- 
ing little water. It is in the present day a mere accumulation 
of — and dirty Chinese huts. The Dutch, however, had an 
establishment ut this place in olden times. It would constitute the 
furthermost Chinese station in the north of the island, were it not 
that, doubling the north-easterly cape, another small village is met 
with to the south, at the bottom of a bay known as Sa-wa. 
Whilst the western side of Formosa 1s for the greater part low, 
open, with inlets and numerous islands and sand-banks, the eastern 
coast is rocky, lofty, and without shelter. It is like an immense 
wall of rock, whose vertical or broken precipices are prolonged for 
a distance of two degrees and a half. Captain Broughton, who 
artly explored this coast in 1797, describes it, however, as being 
lone for eight or ten leagues from the Southern Cape, beyond 
which the rocks begin to rise in bold precipices directly out of the 
sea, and gradually ascend to the mountain heights in the interior, 
the slopes being covered with forests. (Voyage of Discovery, 
p- 186.) Another English navigator, Captain Brooker, who was 
the first to circumnavigate the island (this was in 1858), says that 
from the South Cape to the Bay of Sa-wa the coast is formed of 
a chain of mountains, some of which have their bases in the sea, 
and which rise to an elevation of eight thousand feet. The Jn- 
flexible sailed at times within a mile of these magnificent hills, 
and no bottom was found with a line a hundred fathoms in 
length. 
a the year 1714 the Jesuits made an imperfect survey of the 
island under the protection of the emperor, the results of which 
are ren in the atlas drawn up by D’Anville for Duhalde’s work, 
as in tome xviii. of the “ Lettres Edifiantes” (ed. of 1781). 
During the course of the eighteenth century the coasts of Formosa 
were touched at by various navigators, and some of the great ex- 
plorers, subsequent to Cook’s time, endeavoured to rectify existing 
charts. Le se was one of these in 1797 and Beechey in 
1827, and to these must be added Messrs. Lindsay and Gutzlaff, 
charged in 1832 with a special mission to seek for a site most 
suitable for a British station. (Official Reports, 1833, and Gutz- 
laft’s Journal of Three Voyages, &c.) But all real surveys date 
only since the'treaty which opened the five ports to Europeans. 
These recent surveys were begun by Collinson and Gordon in 
1845, and continued by the present hydrographer, Richards, in 
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1855. Captain Abbot and Lieutenant Habersham, of the Ame- 
rican navy, have also made additions to our knowledge of the 
island, the one in 1854, the other in 1855. Captain Brooker, of 
the British navy, was, however, the first to circumnavigate the 
island in 1858, and while the interior has at length been partially 
explored by the British consul, Swinhoe, and by Messrs. Guérin 
and Bernard, the coast is being at the present moment effectively 
surveyed by the British man-of-war Swallow, assisted by the 
Dove, tender. 

M. Vivien de Saint Martin places on record, upon the authority 
of the “ Annales Hydrographiques” (1858, tom. xv. p. 136), that 
there are no rivers—nothing but ravines—on the east side of the 
islands, and no inhabitants; but in Messrs. Guérin and Bernard’s 
map the coast south of what is called Black Rock Bay is marked 
as having numerous villages, several outlets for rivers or rivulets, 
and one considerable estuary. There are also several rivers to the 
north-east, one named the Pakan river, another at Kata-sik, and a 
third at Tap-a-han, close by the bay of Sa-wa. One-half of the 
western coast, the whole of the central mountain region, and all 
the easterly coast south of Man-ka and Sa-wa, are marked in the 
same map as being in the possession of the natives, who, being 
hostile to the Chinese, are leciagingad as bandits or rebels where 
they come in contact with the latter on the western side of the 
island. 

The general appearance of the island is essentially grandiose, and 
notwithstanding its savage population in the interior, 1t everywhere 
presents that noble and beautiful aspect which obtained for it the 
name of Formosa from the early navigators, and which has ever 
since been justly attached to it. 

The climate is, as we have before remarked, pure and agreeable 
further justifying the appellation; the tropical heats being tempered 
by sea breezes and the proximity of the mountains. The soil, which 
is well watered in the civilised parts of the island, is remarkabl 
fertile, and the slopes of the mountains and the hilly districts at 
their feet produce so much corn, that Formosa has always been 
looked to as the granary of Fu-kian. The lower grounds produce 
nce of excellent quality; maize and millet are also cultivated. The 
sugar-cane succeeds perfectly, and the sugar made in the island 
goes as far as Pekin. Orchards are carefully attended to. They 
produce oranges, pineapples, guavas, cocoa-nuts, areca-nuts, and 
other fruits of the Indies, together with the peaches, apricots, figs, 
grapes, pomegranates and chesnuts of milder climates. Coffee, 
cotton, and mulberry are also cultivated to a small amount, as 
likewise camphor, pepper, ginger, tobacco, and aloes. me green 
tea is cultivated, and it is stated that it forms an article of export 
to China, where it is used as a medicine. The blossoms of the 
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wild jasmine are dried and exported to China, where they are used 
to give a scent to tea. Melons, batatas, and the edible arum, or 
sago, called by the Chinese yu, are largely cultivated with other 
vegetables in the gardens, whilst the mountains afford excellent 
timber. ‘Truffles are also said to abound. 

The domestic animals embrace oxen, buffaloes, horses, asses, and 
oats; but sheep and hogs are rare. Mr. Crawford used to say, 
that where the sugar-cane prospered sheep did not thrive; but we 
have various climates in Formosa. It would certainly appear that 
pasturage is not first rate, for the horses are small, and the Chinese 
find them unfit for their cavalry. Buffaloes and goats do not 
require the ordinary pasturage of temperate climates. The cattle 
are used as beasts of burthen, and also for riding. “ A Chinaman,” 
says the Abbé Grosier, “is as grave and as proud mounted upon a 
buffalo, as any Spaniard seated on a barb of unblemished blood.” 
(“Description de la Chine, 1785,” p. 166.) Domestic poultry, 
such as geese, ducks, and fowls, are abundant. 

Altogether Formosa, by its situation and by its contrasted con- 
figuration, is one of those places so favoured by nature as to have 
everything that is essential for the necessities of life; and it is 
open to the introduction of almost any natural growth. Beasts of 
prey, such as tigers, leopards, bears, and wolves, are met with on 
the eastern side of the island. Deer, wild hogs, and monkeys, are 
also met with. Pheasants and other game birds also abound; but 
we know really little yet of the zoology of the island. 

It is the same with regard to the mineral resources. Sulphur is, 
we have seen, a considerable object of commerce; salt is also manu- 
factured, and coal has been recently found in the north of the island. 
But so lofty and so remarkable a chain of mountains as that which 
traverses the island in its whole length, must be rich in metals, if 
not also in precious stones. The direction of this mountain chain 
is the same as that of other metalliferous ranges; and although in 
part volcanic, it does not follow that other more metalliferous 
formations do not occur in conjunction with the igneous rocks, as 
is seen In sO many other parts of the world, which are renowned 
for their mineral riches. 

The population of the island consists, we have before seen, of 
Chinese settlers and aborigines. The Chinese are mostly from 
Furkian, and they have preserved the customs of their country 
and the spirit of industry and enterprise by which their countrymen 
are distinguished. A considerable number of natives are settled 
among the Chinese, or are subject to them on the western side; 
and hence has also sprung up a number of half-castes. 

The natives of the north of the island speak a common lan- 
guage, which they call Tayal, a name which presents a remarkable 
analogy with that of the Tuyals of the Philippine Islands. Cap- 
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tain Brooker, who saw the natives in the bay of Sa-wa, says that 
they resemble the Malays in appearance, manners, and language, 
only that they are much handsomer, and their skin is of a clearer \ 
oad purer olive colour. (Nautical Magazine, Nov., 1858.) Mr. 
E. Hartmann, an artist attached to the American steamer John 
Hancock, had a rather disagreeable interview with the natives of 
the southern end of the island in 1855, and he depicts them as 
men of lofty stature, well made, with heavy jaws, -high cheek 
bones, copper-coloured, dark strong hair falling on the shoulders, 
and altogether very much resembling the Indians of America. 
They were nearly naked, armed with bows and clubs, and they 
wore large rings of metal and cylinders of wood in their ears. 
(Nott and Gliddon, Indigenous Races of the Earth, p. xi.) As 
the aborigines of the island, they are naturally hostile to the 
Chinese, and hence what would be designated as patriotism b 
some is termed rebellion by the moon-faced natives of the Flowery 
Land, who never speak of them but as San-fan, “ ferocious savages 
and cannibals.” But a recent missionary, Father Aguilar, like 
Father Candidius, represents them as by no means ireclaimable 
savages. ‘ Without being able to rank them among civilised 
Pagans,” says the worthy father, “it cannot be said that the 
Igorrotes” (that is the name which he gives them) “are altogether 
savages. They have their petty kings to whom they pay obe- 
dience, they know how to weave silk, and they exchange tobacco 
and the produce of their fertile soil with the Chinese. When 
about to effect these exchanges they come down from the moun- 
tains in a body well armed. ‘The Chinese, on their side, meet 
them with matchlocks on the spot assigned as a market. Business 
is carried on amidst the firing of guns, which the yellow faces dis- 
charge with the view to intimidate the Igorrotes, of whom they 
are in reality horribly afraid, for they know full well that if a 
Chinaman ventured into the mountains he would be sent rolling 
back minus his head.” 

This view of a state of semi-civilisation of the natives is corro- 
borated by Mr. Hartmann, who describes their huts as neatly con- 
structed of stones and being surrounded by gardens carefully 
cultivated. It is true that this may be partly attributed to the 
example afforded by the Chinese, as was observed by Consul 
Swinhoe at the bay of Sa-wa (Proceedings of the London Geo- 
graphical Society, vol. x. p. 123), and as has been observed on 
the western side of the island; but we must not take the hostility: 
of the natives to the Chinese settlers or the one-sided accounts 
given by the latter of their ferocity and cannibalism as data where- 
upon to form a correct estimate of their real character. The 
Dutch were very successful in converting many, and they spoke 
highly of their natural disposition. Unluckily their stay was not 
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sufficiently to tell much upon the population of the 
island, but it would be arguing against human nature to suppose 
that these people are not amenable to civilisation if kindly treated, 
which they are not by the Chinese, and that there is not yet a 
future in store for the inhabitants of Formosa. They have been 
deprived by the Chinese settlers precisely of those lands, rivers, 
and the tenure of which was most essential to the cultivation 
of the arts of civilised life, and would have brought them most 
frequently into contact with civilised people. They have at the 
same time been cast back by their conquerors into those mountain 
fastnesses and forest recesses in which even a civilised community 
would fast relapse into a state of semi-barbarism. 

The French consul, M. Guérin, estimates the native population 
of Formosa at from fifteen to twenty thousand souls. ‘There is, he 
says, much confusion in their localisation, except when they dwell 
on cultivated slopes around villages or huts. But whilst the village 
is a defined spot, it is not so easy to determine the territorial de- 
pendencies of the tribes. Some clans overrun any extent of terri- 
tory as hunting-grounds, and those who are most to the eastward 
have a right of passage, which permits them to approach the 
Chinese frontier. The most notable barriers are created by a 
difference in language and by rivers. The latter divisions, how- 
ever, only belong to the low country. That peculiar feature of 
barbarous life, the existence of diversities of language over a 
limited space, is very marked in Formosa. Although, however, 
each tribe has its own dialect, often incomprehensible to its nearest 
neighbours, a remarkable exception presents itself to this in the 
natives at the north end of the island and on the slopes of the 
northerly group of mountains. These natives are separated into 
different tribes, with different names; they have also each their 
own chiefs, but they live in peace and have hunting-grounds and 
frontiers in common. They all speak the same language, the 
Tayal, with only slight dialectic variations, and M. Guérin pro- 
— to call them the “ Morrisonian group;” although that of 

ayal, which is also the generic name of the inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands, would appear to suit them best. 

The Tayal tribes are sixteen or seventeen in number, and they 
all dwell on the banks of rivers or rivulets. The most south- 
easterly of the Tayal tribes are the Ta-ussay and the Tay-uku. 
They speak a different language, and are at enmity with the other 
tribes. The Ta-ussay are afflicted with goitre, no doubt from the 
absence of iodine in the waters which they drink, and are in con- 
sequence held in contempt. On the west side of the mountains the 
Tayal tribes are succeeded by the Kalapai, who would appear, 
however, to belong to the Tayal, with whom they are in amity, 
only speaking a dialect of the etn The next tribe proceed- 
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ing southwards, the Buyuk, live more in the recesses of the hills, 
are much subject to cutaneous diseases. The men tattoo their 
breasts and the women their foreheads. Although their dialect is 

liar, they also use the Tayal idiom in their intercourse with 
the Chinese. 

Six different tribes dwell upon the upper waters and tributaries 
of the river of Hu-lang. M. Bernard marks a well of petroleum 
as existing near a place called Tun-luan, not far from Hu-lang. 
These tribes all speek a dialect of the Tayal, and may therefore be 
considered to be of the same origin. The region which lies be- 
tween the rivers Tai-ka and Luckan is occupied by the powerful 
tribe of the Ata-bu, who have their own language and are alike 
dreaded by the Chinese and the natives to the south. This tribe 
is distinguished by tattooing the face with horizontal lines, 

All these clans manufacture stuffs of hemp and other materials, 
as also rice paper; but skins of animals constitute the chief clothing 
of “a tribes to the south, who are less civilised than those of the 
north. 

The Tsu, also called Tibula, from their chief place, dwell on the 
eastern slopes of the mountains, between the Black River and the 
Pakan. This tribe is said to speak a peculiar language, and, like 
all the southern tribes, to be shorter in stature than the Tayal 
tribes. They do not salute by placing the hand upon the breast, 
but by a pressure on the fore-arm. They do not tatoo, and their 
huts are circular, with a conical roof, me not square, as with the 
Tayals. What is most remarkable is that the Tsu, although dwell- 
ing on the east side of the island, are friendly with the Chinese, 
and they have supplanted the usual trophies of heads of Chinamen 
by — heaps of wild boars’ heads. They are, however, hostile 
to their neighbours the Ata-bu to the north-west, and the Sibu-kun 
to the south. This latter tribe, with that of the Kana-gu, according 
to Messrs, Bernard and Guérin, are the only two other southerly 
tribes. These two tribes tatoo, and are hostile to the Chinese. 

According to the same authorities, to whom we are indebted for 
the first detailed information that has ever been published in con- 
nexion with the natives of Formosa, these people present in their 
movements much that resembles those of the upper races of the 
quadrumana, more especially the gorillas, uran-utans, and chim- 
panzes. Their arms are long, and their feet enormous. In walking, 
they place only the fore part of the foot on the ground, which they 
seem to seize upon by a peculiar play of the joints, or articulations. 
The southern tribes are below the average size of man. The hair, 
—— raised up into a chignon behind the head, is also at times 

ved off. ‘The pilous system is, indeed, but sparingly developed. 
The features are those of a race degraded by uncertain means of 
existence. ‘To the north, the children have a remarkably European 
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type. Very various physiognomies are however met with, as flat 
faces by the side of Greco-Roman profiles (may not this be owing 
to admixture of races?). ‘The people of the south have a purely 
Melayan physiognomy. All alike are gifted with marvellous 
vigour and agility. All of them likewise betray, by their looks, 
the anxiety and mistrust of uninformed minds. Some of the 
women are pretty, and have narrow waists. 

A cotton scarf of a blue or black colour, rolled round the body 
and tied in a large knot in front, constitutes the basis of the costume 
of a native. He, however, superadds when he can, a waistcoat 
without buttons, or a shift without arms, and open in front. In 
cold weather he wears a kind of mantle, which comes down to the 
feet. This is most frequently the skin of a goat, and a Tayal 
seldom ventures forth without such a protection, which, when not 
in use, is carried on the back. Women have sleeves to their shifts, 
coverings to their legs, and a kind of apron, which is brought 
under the arms and tied like a napkin behind. They also wear a 
kind of turban on the head. 

The north-men manufacture hats of cane with wide brims, and 
caps with peaks. The peak, however, is worn behind, and is 
sometimes painted red, and decorated with glass beads. Both 
sexes are, indeed, like most semi-savages, partial to ornaments; 
hence no end of copper bracelets, necklaces of glass beads, bone 
plates hung on the breast, and huge rings and bamboo cylinders 
in the ears. 

For weapons, they have a large knife, carried in a red painted 
case tied to the waist, a long matchlock, two or three powder-flasks 
— by strings of false pearls, a sack for balls, and a case with 
eight charges in the hollow of bits of bamboo, rolled round the 
wrist ; but sometimes only bow and arrows. Thus accoutred, and 
with the inevitable goat-skin, worn like a knapsack, and a dog 
held by a strip of cane, the native goes forth to war or to hunt. 

ogs are among the most precious resources of the aborigines. 

M. Guérin sums up, as the result of extensive travel and obser- 
vation among the natives, that all those who are in hostility to the 
Chinese tatoo themselves. The tatooing of the forehead and the 
chin have alone, he says, a fundamental signification. It is, how- 
ever, most probable that the different tribes distinguish themselves 
by certain peculiarities in tatooing. The Chinese believe that the 
formula inscribed on the face of a native indicate two periods of 
life, puberty and marriage. But according to M. Guérin, a young 
man gets his first mark of distinction for the head of a Chinaman 
brought home in an expedition of which he has been a member, 
and his second when he has himself decapitated a colonist from the 
Flowery Land. Hence the importance of these insignia; for the 
native girls will not wed a youth who has not his two lines. It 
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js, therefore, easy to understand how the Chinese have confounded 
these marks with the age of puberty and of marriage. The Tayal 
tribes confine themselves to tatooing the chin and forehead, but 
others, as we have seen, tatoo the face and breast. A single blue 
mark on the forehead indicates the nubile girl; but a married 
woman is cruelly disfigured on the cheeks and lips. Tatooing is 
done by the women only, and is a kind of sacerdotal ceremony. 
The holes are made with a species of comb, struck into the skin 
with a mallet, and the iain are rubbed over with a resinous 
smoke, the design being indicated by a string. 

The villages of the natives are generally in a clearance made in 
the forest. The huts, square or rectangular in the north, and 
round with a conical roof in the south, are placed apart from one 
another; the walls are made of boards, and the roof of bamboo 
canes and thatch. They have doors and windows. In the interior 
are bedsteads of bamboo on wooden feet, a hearth with three 
stones, with skins and horns drying above, and around weapons, 
jars, baskets, and domestic utensils. In front of each hut is a 
granary, standing on piles, and in which not only the provisions, 
but also stuffs, skins, clothes, scalps of Chinamen, and the cur- 
rency of the country are deposited. The currency consists of 
little cylinders of fish bone, strung and worn as a necklace, and 
‘counted out in series upon a bit of red stuff. 

Batata (Convolvulus batata), the potato of Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries, hemp, and the rice-paper plant (Aralia papyfera, 
according to M. Guérin, but the rice paper of India-kath-sola, 
from whence “ Solah hats” is said to be the produce of Aéschy- 
nomene aspera, or paludosa), are more particularly cultivated 
round the huts. At the confines of each village are mysterious 
places carefully shrouded in bushes and tall plants, which, when 
penetrated into, are found to conceal rudely constructed wooden 
stages, which are decorated with the heads of Chinamen. “ There 
are always some,” says M. Guérin, “ of more or less recent date.” 

The cereals are grown upon table-lands or slopes in the neizh- 
bourhood of the villages. The wood is burnt down, and the 
ashes enrich the land. Turnips, tobacco, and a species of Leonto- 
don are also cultivated, the latter as a cure for intoxication. The 
women do the field work, whilst the men hunt, for they have no 
domestic animals, save dogs. ‘The flesh of deer, hogs, and goats 
is jerked, or converted into charqui, by drying in a current of air. 

intoxicating drink is obtained by fermenting barley. In the 
south, bear-skins are preseryed; but in the north, they are roasted 
with the animal, the feet only being cut off. 

Although the labours of the fields and of the house fall in main 
oo upon the women, they are said to be well treated by their 

wsbands, and to be lively, agreeable, and fond of music and 
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dancing. Prostitution is unknown, except with widows in the 
south; and adultery is so severely punished as to be without 
an example. The natives marry very young—the youth who 
covets a gitl making suitable presents to the parents, and, if 
accepted, the girl is removed from the parental hut by a noisy 
procession. In some tribes the husband makes the sacrifice of his 
two canine teeth to Hymen, the wife, still more enthusiastic, adds 
that of one of her incisors. Monogany is the common practice, 
but some of the chiefs have two wives. Children, no matter of 
what. sex, are looked upon as a blessing, whereas the reverse is 
often the case in sowelion civilised countries. 

Infirmities are very rare among the natives, ‘The most common 
diseases are intermittent fever, diarrhoea and dysentery, consump- 
tion, and small-pox. In the latter case the afflicted are removed 
to a distance, and only one person is allowed to hold communica- 
tion with the patient. ‘The dead are buried in their own huts, 
beneath where their bed lay, and that in a sitting posture, with a 
_ saucepan on the head and rice and meat on the knees. The 
clothes, arms, and weapons of the deceased are entombed with 
him. Death is, therefore, evidently looked upon as a transition 
state. M. Guérin says, however, that they have no belief in a 
future existence, and they worship neither gods nor idols. ‘They 
invoke a kind of genius, which visits them in their dreams in the 
shape of a relative. Every morning they also observe the flight of 
a black wren, common in the mountains, and adopt their proceed- 
ings for the day according to its flight and song. They have 
three festivals in the year, corresponding to the harvests of corn, 
maize, millet, and rice. ‘hey call these festivals the “ harvests of 
cups,” and the said cups are largely indulged in upon such occa- 
sions. ‘The habits of the people are purely patriarchal; the father 
of a family is absolute head of his own house, but the chief of a 
village has no authority beyond what is granted to superior 
wisdom or courage. Notwithstanding their hereditary hostility to 
the Chinese, murder, M. Guérin asserts, is unknown amongst 
themselves. They are, however, prone to thieve, when restitution 
or compensation can be enforced. 

Their commerce is exclusively devoted to exchanges. They 
receive from the Chinese fire-arms, powder and shot, knives, 
domestic utensils, salt, raki, woollen and cotton stuffs, needles, 
thread, buttons, glass-beads, ivory ornaments, &c. They give in 
exchange hemp, tissues, rice paper, leopard and bear skins, and 
horns of deer and stags, boars’ tusks, venison, mushrooms and 
truffles, some medicinal plants and dyes, and, above all, they sell or 
barter the right to cut down timber on the mountains, and to 
cultivate rice in the valleys. 


Mr. Swinhoe, who, for reasons no doubt best known at the 
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Colonial Office, has removed the British consulate from Tay-wan 
to Ta-ka-u, has recently furnished some additional interesting 
notes regarding the natives and the interior of the island (Pro- 
ceedings Roy. Geo. Soc. vol. x. No. 111), and, as it appears 
from these notices, that the British man-of-war Swallow and the 
Dove tender are engaged in a careful survey of the coast line, 
no doubt the comparative advantages of the great northern 
estuary of Tam-sui, the Dutch island off Tay-wan or Swinhoes 
selection, Ta-ka-u, for a British settlement, will be finally deter- 
mined. 

Monsieur Guérin remarks Justly enough that if the rule of the 
Dutch had been permanently upheld it would have been a great 
benefit to the natives. The Netherlanders would have conciliated 
these poor people, have taught them the arts of civilisation, ini- 
tiated them in a sense of moral and religious duties, and altogether 
have bettered their condition. The Chinese have taken every- 
thing from them without teaching them anything. They have 
been pitiless and inexorable in their persecution of the aborigines, 
whom they have sought only to exterminate. The latter, driven 
to the mountains, have, however, held their own for now two 
centuries against their invaders. The Chinese have pushed on, 
clearing the forests, cultivating rice, and driving the natives before 
them, but the Formosans have defended their soil foot by foo 
and the progress of their enemies has been exceedingly slow, an 
that more especially among the Tayal tribes in the north. What 

has been effected has mostly been done in connivance 
with natives who have been bought over, for unprotected wood- 
cutters would soon themselves be cut off. The Chinese have 
advanced at times in force, and have effectuated clearances under 
protection of their guns; but they have neither enterprise nor per- 
severance enough to enter frequently upon such undertakings. 
The natives also defend their frontiers by very effectual means, 
lying in ambush and attacking their enemy under circumstances 
often most disastrous to the latter. The men employed on this 
service are every now and then relieved by others, who come down 
from the mountains to take their place. It can be readily under- 
stood how their platforms are kept well supplied with Chinamen’s 
heads under om asystem. The border tribes would not suffice 
for the protection of the frontiers, if those of the interior did not 
come in turn to afford aid and assistance. Even natives who have 
sold, or been coerced into giving protection to the Chinese, will go 
elsewhere to slay their antagonists. Such protections are wey 
limited to a very few points. The arrival of a cargo of heads at a 
mee? the result of a successful ambuscade, is celebrated by 

echic orgies. 

The Chinese agriculturists dwell in fortified farms at the western 
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foot of the mountains. Some of these farms serve as places of 
barter and exchange, and those are especially selected for this pur- 

where the Chinese proprietor has married a native woman, 
rhe balfoastes—iesue of the marriage of a Chinaman and a native 
—also play an important part in the commercial intercommunica- 
tion of the two people. The Chinese are so mercenary that they 
never hesitate to sell arms and ammunition to their hereditary 
enemies. 

What, inquires M. Guérin, will be the future of the natives ot 
Formosa? It can be distinctly averred that these people are not 
of those whom contact with civilisation would condemn to exter- 
mination. The Japanese, the most brilliant of all the migrations 
that have issued forth from Indo-China, would of themselves fur- 
nish an irrefragable proof to the contrary. The civilisation of the 
Japanese has, however, according to the same writer, been too 
much vaunted. They had bad initiators in the Chinese. An | 
amelioration of a different kind is wanted for the natives of For- 
mosa. The cessation of the invasions of the territory and of the 
forcible acquisition of soil by the Chinese would at once put at end 
to the existing system of barbarous reprisals. Liberty of exchange, 
the introduction of seeds, of agricultural tools and of domestic 
animals, and the utilisation of timber, with the working of the 
mines of gold, silver, lead, copper, iron, coal, and jade, would 
gradually bring these long-persecuted people within the fold of 
well-being. The presence of any European power in the island, 
holding the Chinese in subjection to the laws of a common morality 
and justice, could alone ensure such a desirable state of things. 
The natives protected, aided, and encouraged, would occupy their 
mountains, forests, and valleys in peace; persecution being put an 
end to, they would come down to the plains and towns, and devote 
themselves to those peaceful arts and productive employments for 
which they are quite as well adapted as their yellow-faced perse- 
cutors, and from which they have been hitherto excluded solely 
by the jealousy and hatred of the Chinese and by hostilities upheld 
by unceasing intrusions and conflicts. 

China, one of the oldest and most paradoxical countries in the 
world, which has had its own great internal revolutions, may be 
fairly looked upon as being in the process of disruption and de- 
composition. The Russians are, from their advanced posts in 
Bokhara, in Khurkand, on the Issi-kul, at Kiakhta, and in Man- 
churia, bringing a moral and political power to bear upon China 
which will work great results ere long. The possession of the 
valley of the Amur, their settlements advancing up the Sungar 
and the Ussuri, and their flourishing establishments upon the 
coast, ensure to the same power the proximate subjection of all 
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Thibet, sometimes called Thian-shan, and which contains Kashgar, 
Yarkund, and Khotan as chief cities, peopled mainly by Muham- 
madans, has thrown off the yoke of the disciples of Confucius, 
and is now ruled by one Yakub Kushbeyji of Khotan, whose 
name would seem to signify “James the little Prince of Birds,” 
and who after many battles and skirmishes has become master of 
Eastern Turkistan. Everywhere to the westward the insurgent 
Muhammadans have established independent governments, and 
the authority of the Chinese has been swept away. From Eastern 
Turkistan the insurrection has spread over the provinces of Khan- 
sa and Shan-si, and even to the Sza-chuan districts bordering on 
Thibet. In Lhasa, of which the Lama Guru is the spiritual 
divinity and chief of all Thibet, the rajah or gyalbo, as Mont- 
gomery’s-Pundit styles him, who is at the head of state affairs, has 
been in open rebellion, but the dalai lama or “ mad lama,” as the 
Thibetian pope is also designated, having got the aid of the 
Chinese, is said to have met with temporary success. Were it 
not that history has shown that there are no limits to human 
superstitions and no end to traditional claims to religious supre- 
macy, it would be deemed impossible for so childish an imposture 
to long withstand the knowledge gradually being disseminated by 
native travellers in those remote regions. 

. Not only in Khan-sa, Shan-si, and Sza-chuan, the three great 
north-westerly provinces of China (all without and beyond being 
irrevocably lost), but even in the great westerly province of Yu- 
nan, the authority of the Chinese is also said to have been super- 
seded by that of the Muhammadans. 

Some time ago Captain Blakiston, in his account of the ascent 
of the Yang-tsze, said: “The majority of people in England are 
under the impression that in China there is at present but one 
rebellion—that the Taipings are the only rebels. I would they 
were; but such is the state of decay into which the government 
has been forced by the peculation and corruption of the Manda- 
rins under the ruling dynasty, that there are now no less than four 
distinct kinds of rebels; and revolt is rife in every province of that 
once prosperous empire.” The Taiping rebellion, from its magni- 
tude, takes, however, precedence of all. It originated about 1850 
in the southern province of Kwang-si. The founders belonged to 
a religious sect called God-worshippers—Christianity being their 
profession, but mixed with a great deal of error. The country, at 
the present time in the hands of the Taipings, may be said to 
include over half of the provinces of Kiang*su and Chi-kiang, a 
district as fertile, perhaps, as any in China, and estimated by Mr. 
Parkes at sixty thousand square miles, with a population formerly 
of seventy thousand souls. Mr. Forrest says he does not see any 
hope of the Taipings becoming the dominant power in China, but 
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neither does he see any prospect of the Manchus reinstating them- 
selves in their former position. “There is,” he says, “more or 
less rebellion in every province, except one, in China. As yet it 
is but the beginning of a chaos, in which trade and commerce, 
prosperity happiness, must for a time sink, but only to rise 
again more flourishing and more glorious than ever. ere is 
much hope, however, that order is doing valiant battle with dis- 
ee is conquering ; that English ear! and rule, mani- 

in many mercantile houses in Hankow, ee Shanghai, 
and elsewhere, are silently becoming the umpires in the Celestial 
struggle; for round such beacons the tired Chinese will cluster and 
reform their h. But this restoration will be fatal to both 
the Manchu and Taiping dynasties, sooner or later.” 

It is well worth consideration in the presence of such eventualities, 
if it would not be a judicious and politic thing to found a com- 
mercial entrep6t on a large scale, somewhat after the fashion 
adopted in former times by the Dutch, on the island of Formosa. 
In the interval between the untoward affair on the Peiho and the 
advance upon Pekin, Captain Sherard Osborn urged that “ pro- 
clamations be made along the coast from Hainan to the Yang-tsze- 
kiang; that in the event of any town or district moving on behalf 
of the capital by extraordinary contributions of money or muni- 
tions of war, it should be visited with hostilities.” Pleas are, 
indeed, never wanting in case of contact with the Chinese for 
acting either on the defensive or offensive. They are irrevocably 
dishonest, unreasonable, insulting, and domineering. Captain 
Osborn’s history of the late war (“The Past and Future of British 
Relations in China) is one long example of this fact. “ What can 
you do with such a people?” says the spirited author. “ Either 
one of two things: Leave them alone to exult in their obstinate 
ignorance, or make them by force yield to your view of the case. 

ecessity compels us to adopt the latter course.” The refusal of 
the viceroy at Nankin to redress the outrages committed upon 
the missionaries of Yang-chu is the most recent example of the 
difficulties lar to our international relations with the Chineee. 
As to the idea of changing the nature of these relations by diplo- 
matic negotiations at Pekin, it is at once impracticable and ab- 
surd. Court of Pekin.only holds sway, in reality, over two 
provinces of the empire. Formosa, finally, is not like Chusan, 
whose pestilential rice swamps were so fatal to the brave Came- 
romans, the Royal Irish, and the 55th Regiments—it is “the 
beautiful and the healthy island” par eminence. 









